





You have earned it and we appreciate what you did during the school year for our kids. 


Don’t forget ... the friendly Full-Service Virginia bank in your home town OR where 
you teach is the only place to get 


Checking Accounts Fy 
Personal La “im all under one. root 


Boat Loans 
Tuition Loans 


Insured Savings Accounts THE VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Plus... FREE teaching A group of more than 300 independent, 
aids privately owned Virginia banks 
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COMPLETELY FURNISHES THE LIBRARY 


FROM FLOWERS OWN FURNITURE FACTORY 


BEAUTIFULLY designed and sturdily constructed of Appalachian red oak or maple, 
FLOWERS LIBRARY FURNITURE is the proud product of our own modern furni- 
ture factory at Lawrenceville. Every need in library furniture is included, with en- 
during quality and genuine value assured. 











Library Chairs Library Tables Book Cases & Shelving 
(Rubber Cushion Glides) (36"x60”, 72” and 90”) (With or Without Backs) 
Card Catalog Cabinets Atlas Cases Dictionary Stands 

Charging Desks Step Stools Magazine & Newspaper Racks 

Individual Study Tables Book Trucks Book Displayers 


Sectional 
Charging 
Desk 


designed for beauty 
and working ease. 
Composed of popular 
arrangement of in- 
dividual units. Mod- 
ern in appearance, 
with choice of solid 
wood, plastic or lino- 
leum tops. 
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327 West Main St., Richmond 18, Virginia 


Rear View 
of Charging 
Desk Unit 


Assembled from 
units which can 
be arranged ac- 
cording to indi- 
vidual preference. 
This makes a 
highly flexible 
unit, designed to 
meet every re- 
quirement. For 
small, medium or 
large libraries. 


Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Va. 





































LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL TAPES 


Educator-conceived,-planned,-executed, for 


effective foreign language training. 


LINGUAPHONE RECORDS 
Ideal teaching companion in combination with 
Linguaphone School-Tapes for the most effec- 


tive language instruction available. 


19 West Main Street 





CONVERSATIONAL TEACHING UNITS of the 


New Linguaphone School Program 








NDEA-qualified. Conforms fully with Standards of Council of State School Officers 
For use with language laboratory equipment (or standard tape-recorders) in school classrooms only. 


(not available to the general public) 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE SPANISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, RUSSIAN, ENGLISH ‘os @ second 


language) 


Tapes and records contain complete and identical material. 
Tapes present material, with optimum-length pauses be- 
tween phrases for student repetition and pronunciation-and- 
comprehension drill. Records present same material with 
uninterrupted flow of normal speech—serving as advanced 
comprehension drill for each lesson. 


@ Only Linguaphone offers both: tapes (with pauses) and 
records (with normal conversational continuity) for 
maximum effectiveness and versatility, 


@ Only Linguaphone guarantees authenticity of native 
speech—all recordings are of native language teachers 
and radio announcers, both men and women, actually 
recorded, whenever possible, in the country where the 
language is spoken. 


®@ Only Linguaphone offers a complete language-teaching 
program with synchronized tapes and discs together 
with up-to-date workbooks (by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 
Director of Foreign Languages, Board of Education, 
City of New York) and student and teacher manuals. 
Thus Linguaphone can be used for aural-oral or audio- 
visual training, or as a supplement to any teaching 
method for utmost flexibility, leaving the teacher in 
complete control of the class in every teaching situation. 


@ Only Linguaphone can be used (a) as basis of instruc- 
tion, where emphasis on conversational training is de- 
sired, (b) as conversational supplement to standard 
grammar approach, (c) as second-year introduction to 
conversation with functional grammar review for schools 
using standard texts for first-year courses. 


@ Linguaphone units are up to date—with a practical 
3,000 word vocabulary covering everyday situations. 


@ Linguaphone recording presupposes no conversational 
training, helps train students to understand foreign lan- 
guages at a normal conversational rate of speed. 


Order From 


CAPITOL FILM AND RADIO CO., Inc. 


Richmond 20, Virginia 
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Our Cover—‘*Monticello,”’ home of 
Thomas Jefferson at Charlottesville, is the 
seventh in our cover series on homes of 
V irginia-born presidents. Jefferson was born 


at “Shadwell,” Albemarle County, on April 
13, 1743. He was the third president of 
the United States, serving two terms, from 
March 4, 1801 to March 4, 1809. 

Monticello, designed and built by Jeffer- 
son, has many unique features. Amon 
these is the dome with an octagonal shape 
room beneath it. Concealed stairways in 
each wing, a seven-day clock in the en- 
trance hall and a weather vane are among 
its features. Unlike any previous one, 
Monticello plantation was built on a lev- 
eled plateau on the top of a mountain, 
857 feet above sea level. While leveling of 
the hilltop began in 1768, with construc- 
tion of the main house several years later, 
it was not completed until after 1809 be- 
cause of numerous changes and alterations. 
The house is the product of Jefferson’s 
genius. A classic example of American 
architecture, the three-story building has 
thirty-five rooms including twelve in the 
basement. 

Jefferson sought to make outbuildings on 
the plantation inconspicuous by locating 
them beneath long terraces terminating in 
two balanced out chambers. One of these 
is known as “Honeymoon Cottage,” for 
it was completed in time for Jefferson to 
bring his bride here. The other terminal 
building was used by Jefferson as an office. 
He laid out formal gardens surrounding 
the main house in 1807. These were re- 
stored according to his plans in 1939-40. 
Near the south terrace is a fish pond that 
Jefferson kept well stocked with fish from 
nearby streams. Monticello is now owned 
and maintained by the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Foundation, founded in 1923, 
the plantation now consisting of 700 acres. 

Jefferson studied law at the College of 
William and Mary and drafted the Decla- 
ration of Independence (1776). He was 
governor of Virginia in 1779-81 and sec- 
retary of State under Washington. While 
president, the Louisiana Territory was 
purchased (1803). Founder of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia (1819), Jefferson served 
as its first rector. He married the widow, 
Martha Wayles Skelton in 1772, and they 
had one son and five daughters. Jefferson 
died at Monticello on July 4, 1826. 


This view of Monticello was made by Wirt 
A. Christian, Jr., official photographer for the 
Virginia Cavalcade. 
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Norton Corrects 
Certification Figures 


An erroneous report came from my 
office during my illness. This report 
had to do with certification of Norton 
teachers. 

I would appreciate it if you would 
make a correction of the items which 
appeared in the February Journal rela- 
tive to the certification of our teachers. 

At the present time we are employing 
a total of 50 teachers. Of this total, 3 
teachers only possess a Special License. 
Of the 50 teachers, 34 teachers possess 
either a Collegiate Professional or a 
Collegiate Certificate. Of the 50 teach- 
ers, 2 possess a Master’s Degree, with 
14 teachers possessing either a Normal 
Professional Certificate or an Elemen- 
tary Certificate. 

I don’t like the looks of that big 
18.5% which is listed opposite the Nor- 
ton System for teachers holding a Spe- 
cial License. Actually, it should read 
6% which would place us above Galax, 
Portsmouth, Waynesboro and Hampton. 

A. P. Levicki 
Superintendent 
Norton City Schools 


VEA Committee 


I consider it a privilege to serve on 
the Journal Committee, and feel that I 
have a broader perspective of what the 
Association is doing. 

Samuel D. Rorer 
Gretna 







Educational TV 


Thank you for sending me additiona 
copies of the report on the Educationa 
Television Conference held at Natura 
Bridge last December. I find that ther 
is great interest in these proceedings 
and that a number of persons refer t 
this conference as one of the “best ever 
held” on the subject of television. 
Elizabeth Campbell 
(Mrs. Edmund D. Campbell), Presiden: 
Greater Washington Educational Tele. 
vision Association, Incorporated 
Arlington County 


Preventorium Praise 


I just want to add my praises to the 
thousands I’m sure your office has re- 
ceived on the services rendered by the 
doctors, nurses, and entire staff at the 
Preventorium. Everything was done, 
and cheerfully, by all involved. I am 
impressed with the thoroughness, the 
active interest, and the concern ex- 
hibited by all. I am leaving here to- 
morrow after surgery. 

VEA should be proud of the Preven- 
torium. It is the best insurance the 
teachers of Virginia have. I hope they 
will always cherish it. I have nothing 
but praise for everything here. Don’t 
ever consider moving it. 

Jane Blackwell 
Halifax County 


Membership 


Next year we want to see our 97.1 
per cent membership in the VEA 
raised to 100 per cent. 

May I add that the Virginia Journal 
is one publication that teachers now 
look forward to receiving. 


Josephine Bibb, Reporter 
Bedford 





and the community. 


munity after he leaves school. 





Drop Outs 


Did you know that during 1959-60 nearly 12,000 white high school 
students dropped out and did not enter another school. The range 
in drop-outs in each county and city was from 11% to less than 1%. 
It is inevitable, we suppose, for some high school pupils, under cer- 
tain circumstances, to discontinue all formal schooling. However, 
every high school drop-out is a challenge to the home, the school, 


There is, first of all, the problem of preventing drop-outs; secondly, 
there is the problem of helping the child find his place in the com- 


What is the situation in your school community? 
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Ii’s the season for checking into the summer dividends of our blouson sheath. Fashion wisely invested 


in washable Arnel triacetate and cotton, with a talent for 


looking cool and fresh. In brown, 8 to 18, Misses’ Dresses, $25 . 
| ashion Floor Third, Downtown . . . also at Westmoreland Street PX2) 
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INVALUABLE AIDS FOR 
STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


IN USE IN SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT VIRGINIA 





THE FUNCTIONING OF 
OUR STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


Virginia’s Government is the most comprehensive and easily understood 
book yet published on how we govern ourselves in Virginia. Contains 
all the latest essential information on the functioning of our state, city 
and county government. 148 pages, paper-bound. 


VIRGINIA’S 
GOVERNMENT 


$2 Single Copy Postpaid $1.40 Copy in Quantities 10 or more 


FOR HISTORY STUDY 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK OR SCRAPBOOK USE 


of the OLD DOMINION 


Beginning at Jamestown, the Study Scrapbook unfolds a word and pic- 
ture story of Virginia History. 36 pages—8 pages in color—150 illustra- 
tions. On newspaper size pages folded, and printed on one side of page 
only, making it ideal for study use or to cut out illustrations when 
making scrapbook. 


50¢ Per Copy Postpaid 40¢ Copy in Quantities 15 or more 


VIRGINIA HISTORYLAND « A beautiful souvenir of the 


Old Dominion in natural color. 44 pages—37 full color photos 
$1.25 Per Copy 


VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS . . . A Division of The 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
611 E. Franklin Street * Richmond 19, Virginia 


Send me postpaid the publications indicated. 


= v ceceseveeees-. I$ enclosed. 
No. Copies 


“VIRGINIA’S 
elias GOVERNMENT” 


4 “STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
— of the OLD DOMINION” 
City and State ................ silent ae 


a Se, RN Ce eee hy Se, Meee 


Street Address 


“VIRGINIA 
HISTORYLAND” 


(Please print name and address clearly) 
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Guidance for the Academically 
Talented Student is a 144-page re- 
port of a recent conference of guid- 
ance counselors and educators outlin- 
ing a program to find academically tal 
ented students and assure them of th 
opportunity to develop their potentials 
Highlights of the program include: 


Early identification supported by; 
long-range records which disclose pat 
terns of development. It reminds coun 
selors that talent is not limited to any 
social, religious, or economic group and 
that it can be found among the un 
kept, delinquent, and in any ethnic 
group. 


Motivation through the society, the 
home, and the school. Of special sig- 
nificance are the academically talented 
girls, 80 per cent of whom fail to go 
on to college after being graduated 
from high school. 


Attention to the “creative” as dis- 
tinguished from the high achiever. 

Proper guidance, the report makes 
clear, involves more than the guidance 
counselor. It is related to the entire 
school program, teachers, parents, home 
environment, the community, personal 
needs of the students. 

Edited by Elizabeth M. Drews of 
Michigan State University and made 
possible by funds from the Carnegie 
Corporation, copies of the report may 
be ordered at $1.00 each from the 
National Education Association, 1201 


16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Recommendations for Education 
in the Junior High School Years 
is the second report on schools prepared 
by Dr. James B. Conant. His first re- 
port, The American High School To- 
day, was published in 1959. In his 
study of American education in the 
transitional junior high school years, 
Dr. Conant concludes that the kind of 
educational program provided for ado- 
lescent youth in grades 7, 8, and 9 is 
far more important than the organiza- 
tional placement of those grades within 
a school system. The educational pro- 
gram for boys and girls between the 
ages of 12 and 15 and its implications 
for school organization are the two ma- 
jor subjects the former president of 
Harvard University discusses in this 
report. Copies of the 48-page booklet 
are available at fifty cents each from 
the Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 


I have sworn upon the altar of 
God hostility against every form 
of tyranny over the mind of man. 

Thomas Jefferson 
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Student Accident administration 
giving you a king-size headache? 


Try Nationwide’s STUDENT ACCIDENT PLAN, and keep your administration problems at a min- 
imum. Nationwide’s staff of 5900 expertly-trained representatives guarantees you on-the- 
spot, local service. They handle solicitation and remittance smoothly and tactfully. And 95% 
of all claims with Nationwide are paid the day they’re received! You have four flexible 
plans to choose from, with optional 24-hour and football coverages. Rates start at $1.79. For 
full information, fill in and mail the coupon below—or call your nearby Nationwide repre- 


sentative. There’s absolutely no obligation. —_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


P darionwive 





...the company that created SECURANCE 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company + home office: Columbus, Ohio 














NATIONWIDE Group Sales Dept., 246 No. High St., | 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Please send me information on your Student Accident 
Plans. I understand there’s no obligation whatever. 


Name 





Address 





School 





Position 





City Zone State 
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THE 


Rainbow 


Classics 
G3 


“Beautiful books with outstanding 
illustrations.”— Chicago Tribune 


@ Sturdily bound in cloth 
@ Clearly printed on quality paper 


@ Jackets and many pictures in full 
color 

@ Illustrated by such famous artists 
as Roger Duvoisin, Hilda van 
Stockum, Leonard Weisgard 

@ Every story complete and 
unabridged 

The forty handsome books in this 

series contain the best of children’s 

literature — a golden legacy of discov- 

ery and delight bequeathed to every 

child by Mark Twain, Lewis Carroll, 

Robert Louis Stevenson, Louisa May 

Alcott, and other immortal authors. 


$2.50 each 


Send for complete list to: 
School and Library Department 


The World Publishing Company 
. N.Y. Office: 119W.57St,N.Y.19 , 





NOW IN THOUSANDS 









ee nas 
because it has 
passed the 

classroom test 


ATA 


COST AS LOW 


#37 


PER PUPIL” 


RATEOMETE 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve- 
ment program. 

IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 


EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 


ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as | 


low as 37c per pupil. 


Teachers say: “‘Pupils love working with them’’ | 


... “best of its type’’ . . . “‘more convenient”’ . . . 
**so quiet’’ . . . “‘flexible and adaptable”’.. . “‘ 
increase 70 to 300%.”’ 


Complete with l, carry-case, $39.95 
5 to 9 units, ea. $25.95 10 or more, ea. $33 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. VJ14 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
Factuxy: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE! 





EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 
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More Summer Opportunities 





Reduced Tuition for 
Teachers 


A new plan of education for teachers 
including reduced tuition fees is sched- 
uled for the 1961 Summer quarter by 
the Graduate School of Education, The 
University of Chicago. 

Francis §. Chase, Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Education, said the new 
plan was instituted “to help practicing 
teachers and administrators to achieve 
a higher quality of education.” 

He said “Teachers and School ad- 
ministrators are trying to improve the 
quality of American education by in- 
corporating into their practice the new 
knowledge of human behavior, new 
advances in their subject fields and the 
newer technological aids to instruction.” 

The reduction of more than 30 per 
cent of the tuition fee will be given to 
practicing teachers, students currently 
enrolled in the department of education 
or those with contracts to commence 
teaching in 1961-62 for any course of 
nine weeks or less duration. 

For students enrolled in one course, 
tuition will be $100 instead of the usual 
$160, a saving of $60. 

Students who elect to take two 
courses will pay $170 instead of $255 
and students enrolled in three courses 
will save $90 by paying $240 instead 
of the usual fee of $350. 

Another important change for the 
nine-week summer quarter will be a 
flexible time schedule that will permit 
the completion of a significant program 
in three, six or nine weeks. 

The total number of classroom hours 
required for completion of a three-week 
or a six-week course will be the same 
as the total hours for a nine-week 
course. 

The 
from: 

—June 26 to July 15 

—July 17 to August 5 

—August 7 to August 25 

The two six-week sessions will run 
from: 

—June 26 to August 5 

—July 17 to August 25 

The nine-week session will run from 
June 26 to August 25. 

A third major change scheduled for 
the 1961 summer quarter is a greatly 
expanded offering of programs that will 
include a total of 59 different courses. 

Among the offerings will be special 
programs for: 

—elementary school teachers 

—secondary school teachers 

—school administrators 

—counselors, supervisors and other 
in-service personnel. 


three-week sessions will run 





In addition there will be special pro- 
grams in reading; a lecture series ad- 
dressed to the general theme, “Recent 
Developments in Education: An Ap- 
praisal,” and a Workship in Pro- 
grammed Instruction. 

This Workshop, sponsored jointly by 
The University of Chicago and the 
Center for Programmed Instruction, is 
divided into two parts. 

The new program for teachers, in- 
cluding the tuition reduction, applies 
only to the courses of nine weeks or 
less duration in the summer program. 
Other University summer programs are 
not affected. 


Summer Work Conferences 


at Columbia 


Three Work Conferences will] be of- 
fered at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, during the 1961 summer 
session. 


1. Work Conference on Today’s Chil- 
dren in Kindergarten and First Grade 
Director: Dr. Alma Williams David, 
Professor of Education, University 
of Miami, Florida 
Dates: July 3-14 

. Work Conference on Individualizing 
Reading Instruction 
Director: Dr. Muriel Crosby, Direc- 
tor of Elementary Education, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 
Dates: July 17-28 
3. Work Conference on Creativity and 

Teaching 

Director: Dr. Alice Miel, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 

Dates: July 31-August 4 
Conferences will meet from 9:00- 

3:00, Monday through Friday. They 

may be taken with or without credit. 

For further details, write to Professor 
Alice Miel, Box 508, Teachers College, 

Columbia University, New York 27, 


BS & 
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Classroom Teachers 
Summer Conference 


“The Forward Look in Education” 
is the theme to be emphasized at the 
Classroom Teachers summer confer- 
ence, June 14-15-16. All sessions will 
be held in Newcomb Hall at the 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
Opening session of the conference is 
scheduled for 2:00 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, June 14, with the conference clos- 
ing at noon on Friday, June 16. Spon- 
sored by the VEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, President Elsie Stossel 
states that the conference is open to 
all classroom teachers throughout the 
State. A complete program will appear 
in the May issue of the Journal. 
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Griggs Tempo Study Top Desk Griggs Tempo Single Pupil Desk and Chair 





Griggs Skyliner Chair Desk Griggs Auditorium Seating 


Only the BEST 
goes into the making... 





First glance and you'll know . . . this is furniture built 
in the finest Griggs tradition . . . built for lasting 
beauty with clean distinctive lines and careful attention 
to detail. Designed and developed through years of 
Griggs Comfort-Engineering-Research, only the finest 
material and highly skilled craftsmenship go into pro- 
ducing these beautifully posture proportioned designs. 


But see for yourself. Your Griggs representative will be 
happy to demonstrate at your convenience. Write or 
call for free literature on the complete Griggs line and 
the representative in your area. 


Griggs 





VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
104 S. Foushee St., Richmond 20, Va. 

















Griggs Ultima Lounge Furniture 


Griggs offers a complete line 
of school equipment designed, 
engineered, and manufactured 
to fit your needs. 


School Furniture, Auditorium 
Seating, Movable Cabinets, 

Lounge, Office and Dormitory 
Furniture. 




































Here are your 1960-61 Rand McNally 






State-Adopted Textbooks 


For courses in 
GEOGRAPHY : 


Grade 5—Borchert-McGuigan 
Geography of the New World 
Grade 6—Borchert-McGuigan 
Geography of the Old World 


These fascinating new texts, by Dr. John Borchert and Miss 
Jane McGuigan, use a fresh and provocative approach to the 
study of geography. They emphasize important studies and skills 


which are important to today’s students. 


Briefly, these new geographies teach students to understand what 
they see—the world’s pattern of urbanization—the international 
problem of adequate water and moisture, and our freedom and 


heritage as aspects of the geography of our land. 


To help you, there are: 
A teacher’s edition for each text, a correlated map and globe 


program, and filmstrips. 


Write today for more information. 





For courses in 


BLENDED GEOGRAPHY 
and HISTORY: 


Grade 5-—Jones-Nystrom 
Within the Americas 
Grade 6—Pounds-Jones 
Beyond the Oceans 


In these texts geography and history are blended naturally to give 
the students a balanced understanding of the world, while the 


fundamentals of the subjects are retained. 


The content of the books has been organized to fit the child’s 
maturation level. Motivation and built-in aids, workshops that 
are fun, a multitude of maps and striking pictures in both black- 
and-white and in color, pleasant and interesting style for easy 
reading—these are only a few of the features designed so that 


you can teach the basic learnings of the social studies. 





For High School courses in 
AMERICAN HISTORY: 


The Adventure of the 
American People 
by Graff and Krout 


Here is a fresh, colorful, personalized, reading adventure that has 
taken more adoptions than any other American history text this 
year. THE ADVENTURE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
is the first text in 25 years that is completely new in approach. 
This is an exciting account of American history, with unques- 
tionable scholarship, balanced judgment, and well-integrated, 
colorful illustrations. In all historical literature there is no more 
fascinating story than that of our own country. Noted historians, 
Henry Graff and John Krout of Columbia University, have 
written THE ADVENTURE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
as exciting narrative; they have presented the American story 
as the dramatic adventure it truly is. 


For more complete information write Rand McNally representative: 


J. W. Bland -. Rand McNally & Company + 405 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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Editorials 


Joblessness 


“Since we live in an age of innovation, a practical 
education must prepare a man for work that does not 
yet exist and cannot yet be clearly defined. He must 
acquire basic tools of analysis, of expression, of under- 
standing.” 

—Peter Drucker 
“Landmarks of Tomorrow” 


During the 60's, according to Dr. Seymour L. Wolf- 
bein, the U. S. Department of Labor’s manpower chief, 
26 million young Americans will become job seekers. 
This is 40 per cent more than entered the labor force 
during the 1950’s. Dr. Wolfbein makes the shocking 
projection that 30 per cent of these 26 million new 
workers will fail to complete high school and 2,500,000 
of them will not even complete elementary grades. 
Many of these youngsters will wind up jobless because of 
inadequate training. 

Presently 3 out of 10 of our millions of unemployed 
are under 25 years of age. The jobless rate among the 
young, uneducated, unskilled Americans is by far the 
highest of any group. Unemployment is twice as high 
among those who dropped out of high school as those 
who finish. 

Citizens, generally, and school people, particularly, 
cannot overstress the fact that the basic causes of job- 
lessness among young workers are lack of education and 
inadequate training. 

Sylvia Porter, the distinguished financial newspaper 
columnist writing in the Tuesday, January 24, 1961 issue 
of the Richmond Times- Dispatch admonishes us wisely 
when she says, “Give much more guidance and counsel 
on an individual, community and national level to all 
children at school age on the essential need for getting 
the maximum training possible. Warn your children 
and your friends’ children that without ample skills 
they’ ll start and stay at the bottom of the job and income 
pile. “d 

During 1959-60, nearly 12,000 white high school stu- 
dents dropped out of school in Virginia and did not enter 
another school. The range in drop-outs in each county 
and city was from 11% to less than 1%. It is inevitable, 
we suppose, for some high school pupils, under certain 
circumstances, to discontinue all formal schooling. How- 
ever, every high school drop-out is a challenge to the 
hoine, the school, and the community. There is, first of 
all, the problem of preventing drop-outs; secondly, there 
is the problem of helping the child find his place in the 
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community after he leaves school. 

Lack of adequate education produces joblessness, and 
joblessness gives rise not only to delinquency but also 
slows down our economy to the detriment of all of us. 


100 Years Later 


We had the interesting experience of being one of a 
team to evaluate the South Carolina Education Associ- 
ation last month. Visiting one of the homes there, our 
host showed us Civil War artifacts: a bullet-ridden 
Confederate Flag, a grandfather's diary of the Civil War 
vears, and old Civil War newspapers. In one of the 
papers we came across the following dispatch from New 
Orleans in the January 22, 1862 edition of The Charles- 
ton Daily Courier: 


“The Catholics of this city are moving in the school 
question. They are petitioning the Legislature, unani 
mously, for a share of the Public School band: The text- 
books used in the public schools are obnoxious to them, 
as tending directly or indirectly to assail their religion, 
and yet, as they justly complain, they are compelled to 
support their own schools without assistance, while taxed 
for the system of general education. The education in 
the Public Schools is religiously objectionable to other 
denominations, particularly the Israelites. As the session 
of the Legislature will soon expire by constitutional limit- 
ation, it is not likely the subject will be immediately acted 
upon, but agitation will be kept up until the question is 
disposed of in some way. There are many among us who 
wish to see the whole system of public education done 
away with, and let every man select his own teacher. It 
is an exotic from Yankee land introduced to Yankeeize 
the South. The education is very showy but meanly 
superficial. The pupils are galloped through all useful 
knowledge, to be instructed elaborately in the science of 
some chaslesen. in which metaphysics, phy siology, phre- 
nology, physiognomy and perhaps mesmerism are mixed 
up with profound impudence, and a pretentious ass as- 
sumes to penetrate the most complicated mysteries of 
nature. It is a dead level system that rarely produces 
even mediocrity. Since its spread over the country it can- 
not show a single proficient in exact knowledge. It has 
given an abundance of wordy scribblers and windy 
talkers. empty and conceited heads. 

“The system is specially pernicious with females. The 
daughter of a struggling merchant or shopkeeper, of a 
clerk, a mechanic, a laborer, a seamstress or a washer- 
woman must each and all go through the same grand 
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curriculum—geometry, algebra, botany, mental philoso- 
phy, chemistry and I know not what else. At one time, 
even they were lectured regularly in this city upon the 
delicate subjects of physiology and anatomy. When they 
‘graduate,’ as it is called, they can tell you the names 
of several herbs in Latin, but would scorn to know how 
to compound any of them into a homely plaster for a 
wound; they can exhibit crochet and lace work, but 
would be indignant if anyone supposed them capable of 
cooking a dish, knitting a sock, or sewing a shirt. They 
are all to be governesses, authoresses or the wives of 
millionaires. They shun a poor man, and if a poor man 
be wise he will shun such fine ‘intellectual’ ladies. 


Modern Footnotes: 


1. Addressing the Washington Ministerial Union at 
a convocation at Wesley Theological Seminary, last 
month Bishop John W esley Lord said: 


“It is my conviction that the private and parochial 
school system is only safe in a democracy so long as the 
public system is left strong and free to combat the un- 
democratic features of priv ate school education.” 

He said democracy is founded upon “freedom to 
learn,” “equality of opportunity to learn,” and “the con- 
viction that public action must be determined by knowl- 
edge of the truth and by propaganda or totalitarian con- 
trol.” 

Private and parochial schools, the Bishop went on, “are 
designed primarily to foster institutional control of the 
democratic process . . . The parochial school system is 
not a free system ideal in scope, nor does it grant 
equality of opportunity to learn.” 

Saying that he supported the Kennedy Administration’s 
school assistance bill in an unmodified form, Bishop Lord 
said, “Surely the public school system, universal and free, 
the bulwark of democracy, must come before consider- 
ation for a private school ‘system.’ 

“It is sheer casuistry to make a distinction between out- 
right grants and long-term low-interest loans. One is as 
much a payment by the State to the church as the other; 
only the amount of funds would differ.’ 

2. Reverend Robert F. Drinan, S. J., Dean of the 
Boston College Law School, at the Regional Convention 
of the American Association of School Administrators on 
March 28, 1961, in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, said: 

“Let us propose three arguments which show that it is 
unfair for a democratic state to aid (financially) only the 
‘secular’ school and to penalize the ‘secular-sectarian’ 
school. 

‘l. It is unfair to coerce students to attend a ‘secular’ 
school by placing an economic boycott on the ‘secular- 
sectarian’ school. 

“2. Parents and children have a constitutional right 
not to be coerced into attending a secular school or to 
be penalized for attending a sectarian school since such 
attendance is an integral part of the ‘free exercise’ of 
their religion which Congress and the states by the First 
Amendment may not prohibit or restrict. 

“3. A truly democratic pluralistic society would, with- 
out fear of national disunity, allow parents and all re- 
sponsible groups to operate tax-supported schools where 
the ‘secular’ would be fused with the ‘sectarian’ or 
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where militant agnosticism would be taught.” 
3. Natalie Jaffe, reporting in the Sunday, March 26, 
1961, edition of the New York Times said: 


“The private schools, exercising their traditional ‘free. 
dom to experiment’ have collected a representative grou p 
of pilot programs in a documentary volume, New Ap. 
proaches to Education, published today. 

“Growing demands are being made on educational 
research to cope with more than the problem of increas- 
ing numbers. The method of presenting case studies of 
individual school programs, used in this publication by 
the National Council of Independent Schools, aims at 
the substance of education. 

“The council book investigates in detail significant 
teaching methods and new courses in seven private 
schools, four examples of unusual summer programs and 
descriptions of new departures in teacher-training on the 
job at four schools. 

“The curriculum experiments cover cultural anthro- 
pology, research in automation for individual teaching, a 
biology department's course in paleontology, human re 
lations and intercultural education, senior humanities 
and help for children with learning difficulties. 

“The paleontology course, a search for fossils as ‘the 
documents of life’ at the Webb School in Claremont, 
Calif., illustrates the spirit of these experiments. In ad 
dition to class work, fourteen week-ends and the summer 
vacation are devoted to field trips. 

“For the students of Pomfret School in Connecticut, 
summer field trips have reached out to India and Africa. 
In preparation for these trips, each Wednesday evening 
in the school year is devoted to international speakers 
and discussion. The students report that ‘this awareness 
of the world around us’ has given a focus to all parts of 
the curriculum. 

“Copies of New Ap “sae to Education are avail 
able for $1 from the National Council of Independent 
Schools, 84 State Street, Boston 9, Mass.” 


The World As One Town 


For some time we have been trying to graphically 
present the idea that the white Christian who lives in a 
Democracy belongs to a small minority group. The 
spring issue of the “Robins Reader,” a publication of 
the A. H. Robins Company, Richanueid, Virginia, manu 
facturer of pharmaceuticals, does this quite well: 

“Perhaps we can get a better idea of some of the prob- 
lems ahead if we think of the world as a small town 
with a population of 1,000. Sixty of the persons in such 
a town would be Americans and these 60 would be 
getting half of the town’s income. The remaining 940 
would be dividing the other half among them. Under 
such circumstances it would scarcely be surprising if 
some of the neighbors were jealous and did a bit of 
griping. 

“Of the 1,000 townspeople, 330 would be classified as 
aye though perhaps they might not always show 

t. Eighty of the 1,000 would be out and out communists 
a 370 others would be under communist domination. 
Not quite a third of the 1,000 persons—some 300 of them 
—would be white. The rest, about 700, would be non- 


whites—Negroes, Orientals, and others.” 
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New 
Tools 


Urgently 
Needed 


HE President’s Commission on 

National Goals states, “New 
teaching techniques must continue to 
be developed. The increase in popu- 
lation and the growing complexity 
of the world add urgency.” 

This is a clear mandate to teachers 
in the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
as well as to those in the other 49 
states, to use every possible method 
—old and new—to produce the high- 
est degree of student competence at 
all levels. This is a gigantic task. 
Our problem in Virginia is compli- 
cated by the following facts: 


1. Our school age population is in- 
creasing at the rate of 5% an- 
nually. 

. Only 45.4% of the needed addi- 
tional classrooms are scheduled 
for completion in 1960-61. 

3. 6,500 of our teachers do not hold 

college degrees. 

4. During 1959-60, more than 1,000 
high school classes were taught 
by teachers who had not been 
sufficiently trained to be certified 
to teach the subjects they were 
teaching. 


i) 


“The learner is the central figure 
in any learning situation, and learn- 
ing is the result of the learner's 
achieving a clearer, more realistic per- 
ception of the situation with which 





Virginians attending the Washington conference on ‘“‘Newer Media of Instruction,’ 


, 


sponsored 


jointly by the National Education Association and the U. S. Office of Education, included (front 
row, above) Paul Hounshell, superintendent of Culpeper County schools; Ray E. Reid, superin- 
tendent of Arlington County schools; Virginia E. Lewis, director of Professional Services, VEA; 
Mrs. Margaret W. Everett, classroom teacher, Norfolk; and Dr. George Wilson, University of 
Virginia. (Back row) Cecil A. Belcher, director of instruction, Bristol; O. T. Bonner, superin- 
tendent of Danville schools; Dr. Charles Norford, University of Virginia; $. Gordon Stewart, 
director of instruction, Augusta County; W. Harold Ford, assistant superintendent for instruc- 
tion, Fairfax County; Mrs. Mary Anne Franklin, television consultant, Richmond; and Mrs. 
Margaret W. Hudson, supervisor, Special Education, Richmond. 


he is dealing,” stated Dr. Harold 
Wigren, Educational Television Con- 
sultant, National Education Associa 
tion, at the Southeast Conference on 
Information About Newer Media, 
which was held at the NEA office on 
March 5-8. 

This invitational conference was 
sponsored jointly by the NEA and 
the U. S. Office of Education. Lim 
ited to a total of 70 participants from 
a five-state area, it had the threefold 
purpose of: 


1. Introducing the newer media 
and their use in the improve 
ment of instruction. 

. Assessing (by the participants) 
of the current and potential use 
of the newer media in the State. 

3. Planning for the dissemination 

of information concerning the 
newer media to all persons in 
the area of instruction within 
the State. 


nN 


The conference was planned and 
conducted under the provision of 
Part B, Title VII, of the National 
Defense Education Act; the U. S. 
Office of Education; and the NEA, 
through the Association for Super 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
and the Division of Audio-Visual In 
structional Service. Representatives 
from Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and the District 
of Columbia were invited. 

Lee E. Campion, Conference Co 


by VIRGINIA E. LEWIS 


Director of Professional Services, VEA 
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ordinator, Division of Audio-Visual 
Instructional Service, National Edu 
cation Association, coordinated the 
conference which dealt with pro 
grammed learning, language labora 
tories, films, filmstrips, tape recorders, 
educational television, and the over 
head projector. In addition to a dis- 
cussion on each of these newer media 
by a specialist in each area, a cross 
media approach to instruction in the 
elementary school and in the high 
school was demonstrated by teachers. 

Since Sputnik there has been con 
siderable reference, from all sources, 
to newer media of instruction, such 
as television, films, recording equip 
ment, programmed learning, language 
laboratories, overhead projectors, et 
cetera, which unfortunately leads one 
to the erroneous assumption that 
technological developments in the 
teaching-learning process are alto 
gether new. 

The sad fact remains that many 
such developments which we have 
had for many, many years so fre 
quently have not been put to effec 
tive use. Conventional instruction, 
characterized by teacher-telling and 
showing, and pupil-memorizing and 
reciting, still predominates in Ameri 
can classrooms even though research 
is showing that the additional use of 
some of the technological develop 
ments by the teacher could make a 
tremendous contribution to his effec 
tiveness in the classroom. 

The ultimate success of any on 
going project depends on the con 
tinuous blending of the old and the 
new—on holding fast to that which 
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has proved its worth, while marking 
out new trails and conquering new 
frontiers. The printed book was one 
of the first developments to find its 
way into the school to make teaching- 
learning more effective. With the 
broader objectives of learning today, 
much greater use could be made of 
books as effective material for indi- 
vidual study. Teachers repeating oral- 
ly what students can read for them- 
selves tends to weaken the student's 
sense of responsibility for wide and 
comprehensive reading. When prop- 
erly used, reference materials such as 
pamphlets, leaflets, pictures, charts, 
graphs, magazines, newspapers and 
periodicals bring a wealth of material 
to the classroom for pupil use. 

Films and filmstrips have much to 
contribute to learning and save much 
teaching time which may be profit- 
ably used by the tes cher to plan 
skillful presentations to assist pupils 
to develop or broaden other concepts. 
A science teacher who wants to teach 
a lesson on seed dispersal can do 
more in ten minutes with a good 
film than he could in an hour by 
lecturing on the subject. 

Films Available 

Teachers of Virginia have 9,000 
films available to them on loan from 
the five distribution centers in the 
State, located at the State Library in 
Richmond, Radford College, Long- 
wood College, Madison College, and 
the University of Virginia. In addi- 
tion to this service, a majority of 
school divisions have their own film 
libraries, plus the State owned films 
and filmstrips. 

School radio broadcasts offer a tre 
mendous potential as teaching de 
Many of Virginia’s 123 radio 
with 
their respective areas by offering el 
ther as direct instruction or as enrich- 
ment such programs as: musical per 
formances, rhythmics, foreign lan- 
guages, story telling, dramatic presen- 
tations. Radio leads itself quite readi- 
ly to drama and on-the-spot recording 
which would be quite costly and un- 
available in some sections in other 
media such as television. It has been 
estimated that radio production costs 
are only one-fifth to one-third the 
cost of television production. 

Recent research on programmed 
instruction presented by means of 
such devices as tutor texts and the 
like, indicates that such aids to learn- 
ing make it entirely possible for 


vices. 


stations cooperate schools in 
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learning to take place much more 
rapidly in certain subject areas than 
through the use of conventional 
media of instruction. Programmed 
individual instruction is especially 
effective in a number of fields where 
skill and mastery of predetermined 
sequential subject matter is vital. Re- 
sults of the experiment in programmed 
learning, which was conducted in 
Roanoke, indicate that students com- 
pleted a full year of algebra in one 
semester, and the testing program 
shows 97 per cent retention eight 
months after the course was com- 
plete. Language laboratories with 
tape recordings and record players 
illustrate teaching aids for individual 
learning activities. 
Educational TV 

Educational television (closed, as 
well as open circuit), is a new media 
of instruction which combines sight, 
sound, action, immediacy, and con- 
viction in order to aid learning. 
Through educational television, the 
attributes of an excellent studio teach- 
er can be communicated to a large 
number of viewers. The excellence 
of these studio teachers is due in a 
large measure to the assistance given 





them by classroom teachers, super 
visors, subject-matter specialists and 
television producers-directors; they 
have the resources of demonstration, 
equipment and materials, as well as 
adequate time for planning and re- 
hearsing, since a daily television les- 

son is neually a full teaching load. 

Generally speaking, there are two 

approaches to the use of educational 
television, both of which may be of 
great help to the classroom teacher. 
In the first place, a television program 
used for the purpose of enrichment— 
increases the breadth and depth of 
the subject. Enriching a child’s class- 
room experiences—through dramatic 
presentations of history, science, liter- 








ature; through quality performances 
in ballet, opera, music and drama; 
through television contact with sig- 
nificant personalities, such as poets, 
writers, statesmen, scientists, and gov- 
ernment leaders—can bring to him 
unlimited insight, inspiration and mo- 
tivation. Such programs are too ex- 
pensive to be produced locally for 
classroom use. 

A second approach to educational 
television is by direct teaching which 
consists basically of a teacher address- 
ing himself to the camera and lectur- 
ing and demonstrating, with the pre- 
viously enumerated advantages of as- 
sistance given by the classroom teach- 
ez, subject- -matter specialists, artists, 
and the like. 

Teaching by television has its lim- 
itations; it is by no means the whole 
of teaching, but it is much the “pres- 
entation part” of teaching. Among 
other things, teaching by television 
motivates the learner, expands ideas, 
presents models, raises questions, and 
poses problems for the pupil. Among 
the things that teaching by television 
cannot do is to study the individual 
learner, to provide individual and 
group activities, to appraise individ- 

ual progress, to counsel and advise 
boys and girls with special problems, 
to provide ‘Teborssore experiences, pro- 
vide practice in gathering data and 
applying principles. 

A recent survey conducted by the 
VEA reveals that there are 40 school 
divisions in Virginia which are cur- 
rently using educational television 
at least once a week. Superintendents 
in 49 other divisions have indicated 
they would use educational television 
if facilities were available. 

Research seems to indicate that the 
use of much of the newer media for 
the improvement of instruction not 
only helps “the learner achieve a 
clearer, more realistic perception of 
the situation with which he is deal- 
ing” but it helps him to perceive 
more rapidly thus giving teachers ad- 
ditional much sought after time for 
giving more breadth and depth to 
subjects. It also gives the teacher time 
for much needed individual attention 
to those at both ends of the learning 
scale. 

To develop and employ new teach- 
ing techniques is one of the greatest 
challenges of contemporary educa- 
tion. Each of us has a responsibility 
to help meet it. What will be our 


response? 
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What Teaching Tools Are New? 


T= original, the basic, the in- 
dispensable audio-visual device 
for every classroom is the teacher. No 
one has yet developed an aid to 
learning that is nearly as flexible, as 
dependable, as versatile—and probably 
no one ever will. Imagine designing 
a single gadget that moves, talks, 
thinks, and remembers what each stu- 
dent does in the classroom; that is 
able to teach mathematics, or foreign 
languages, or history; that can stimu- 
late eager students, encourage the 
plodders, monitor the cafeteria, confer 
with parents, and coach the track 
team on the side. Technology can’t 
do it. 

Of course, almost every tool of 
learning is either audio, or visual, or 
both. Books and blackboards, lectures 
and recitations, used sight and sound 
long before electronic devices staked 
out an exclusive claim to the title “au- 
dio-visual.” But modern technology, 
even though it has not developed new 
means for educating, has developed 
new vehicles for traveling the ancient 
paths of learning. In an era of a 
swiftly growing student population 
that must be taught a better under- 
standing of a rapidly expanding body 
of knowledge, all helpers should be 
welcomed. Language labs, teaching 
machines, recorders, projectors, tele- 
vision, electronic classrooms, and a 
varied array of other aids are proving 
their value. Some recent develop- 
ments in the field are reported below. 


Overhead Projectors have long 
contributed to classroom learning, but, 
like their companions, the film, slide, 
and opaque projectors, they have suf- 
fered from serious limitations of con- 
venience, flexibility, and cost. Now 
all three problems have been solved 
by a new, three-step, visual communi- 
cations system that allows the teacher 
to prepare materials for projection in 
a matter of seconds, at a cost of less 
than twenty cents each. 

Developed by the Thermo-Fax 
Division of the Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company, the 
three-step system allows the teacher 
to prepare materials for projection at 


Reprinted by permission from the 
Education Supplement of the Saturday 
Review, February 18, 1961. 
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modest cost, add new materials at the 
last minute—or during class—if neces: 
sary, and change or add to the ma- 
terial while it is on the projector. 
For instance, a composition teacher 
can prepare a student theme for pro 
jection so that the entire class is able 
to read it simultaneously. The teach- 
er can then correct the theme with a 
grease pencil while it is on the pro- 
jector, with the corrections appearing 
on the screen as they are made. 

The three-step system consists of 
any overhead projector, a Thermo 
Fax copying machine like those used 
in many ofhces today, and special pro- 
jection transparencies. The material 
to be projected must be transferred to 
transparencies, which look like thin 
sheets of coated plastic. In the past, 
transparencies had to be prepared in 
advance at considerable cost. Now 
they can be prepared simply by run 
ning them through the copying ma- 
chine with the material to be pro 
jected. In a matter of seconds the 
transparency emerges from the copier, 
ready for projection—and it can be 
made in color. 


Teaching Machines present the in 
dividual student with a carefully “pro 
grammed” course of study that he can 
pursue by himself. They give him 
new information in graded sequence, 
test his comprehension of what he 





by JAMES CASS 


has learned, and tell him immediately 
whether his answer is correct. The 

machines themselves vary from simple 
boxes to complicated machines, and 
they range in price from about $50 to 
$5,000, Although so far they have 
been used largely on an experimental 
basis in schools the Grolier Society 
has announced a new teaching ma- 
chine, called Min-Max, for use in the 
home. Self-tutoring programs avail 
able for the Min-Max include Spell- 
ing, Elementary Algebra, Hebrew, 
Russian, Introductory Statistics, Basic 
Electricity, and Fundamentals of 
Electricity. 


Educational Films are getting a 
new lease on life with the expanding 
use of television in the classroom and 
the increasing emphasis on quality 
instruction in academic subjects. 
Complete courses of study are becom 
ing available on film, with some of 
the great scholars of the day as in 
One of the largest pro- 
coverage of every part 


structors. 
ducers boasts “ 
of the school canteen from quan 
tum physics to driver education.” 
Following are typical samples from 
two producers: 

p»Cenco Educational Films is pro- 
ducing several series on science and 


Dictaphone photo 


Language Laboratory—College students are shown using a new ‘“‘fail-proof’’ tape system 
for language comprehension developed by Dictaphone Corporation, called Dictalab. 
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mathematics for elementary and sec- 


ondary schools. These include: 


A series of five 15-minute films on 
“Discovering Solids” for high 
school geometry classes. 

Thirteen “Science for Children” 
films designed for children from 
kindergarten through the sixth 
grade. 

A seven-film series on “Nuclear 
Radiation” for high school physics 
classes. 


bEncyclopaedia Britannica Films 
offer a wide range of films in many 
subject areas. Some samples: 


An introductory humanities series 
on dramatic literature from ancient 
Greek contemporary 
theatre. 

Full courses of 162 films in physics 
and 160 films in chemistry. 

A French language program for 
junior and senior high schools giv- 
ing basic instructional material for 
a two-year beginning course. 

A fifteen-film physical science series 
for the middle grades which illus- 
trates basic scientific concepts with 
familiar visual evidence from the 
phy sical world. 


classics to 


Eight-Millimeter Sound Film in 
color promises to reduce the cost of 
audio-visual communication by one 
half, according to the Eastman Kodak 
Company. Lightweight, inexpensive 
projectors, film that can be stored and 
shipped more easily and cheaply, and 
improved production methods, fore 
cast major savings without sacrificing 
quality. New 8mm sound projectors 
already available provide satisfactory 
service for classroom groups up to 


forty, with major savings coming 


from lower film cost. 





Electronic Classroom—Students prepare for language drill in this 
view of the Dictaphone Electronic Classroom in action. 
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A “sweeping revolution in instruction” 





is now going on in the nation’s schools. 


according to Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, dean, school of education, University of Wis- 
consin, and former dean at the University of Virginia. Speaking recently to the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, he said “that new 
electronic aids to teaching ‘loom as a threat to many teachers, particularly to 
those who have taken their mission casually and who are still employing nine- 
teenth century instructional procedures.’” He added that the “most significant 
characteristic of the ‘revolution’ is that it is emphasizing research. This trend gives 
a more solid foundation to educational programs than they have had in the past 


30 years,” he said. 


The Electronic Classroom links 
individual students with a number of 
recording machines, each of which 
can play a different pre-recorded les- 
son. They may be tape, wire, or other 
recording devices, connected with 
lightweight earpieces for each stu- 
dent. One system consists of a bank 
of two, three, or more standard Dicta- 
phones with prerecorded lessons. One 
machine may carry a single lesson for 
the entire class, the various machines 
may contain lessons prepared at dif- 
ferent levels for students progressing 
at varying speeds, or lessons in differ- 
ent subjects. Students tune in on the 

appropriate “channel” while the 
teacher moves about the classroom 
giving individual help. Faster, more 
accurate learning has been stimulated 
in a wide variety of subject areas— 
from Latin to shorthand. 

“Television Teaching Today” is the 
title of a new UNESCO publication 
that describes the classroom uses to 
which TV is put in nations around 
the world. Author Henry H. Cassirer, 
a member of the Secretariat of 
UNESCO, has captured a picture of 
this rapidly expanding medium at a 
crucial point in its development. Fifty 
nations already have television and 
others soon will. This volume is an 
attempt to make available to every- 
one, the accumulated experience of 
the past decade. 






Dictaphone photo 








“Television Teaching Today” (avail- 
able in the U. S. from Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 267 pp., paperback $3, 
cloth $4) is an attempt to show both 
technicians and educators how a suc- 
cessful marriage can be _ brought 
about. At the same time, it gives the 
general reader the broadest view avail- 


able of ETV around the world. 


“Tutor Texts” are a new kind of 
learning - machine - between - book 
- covers, published by Doubleday for 
the student or for the intellectually 
curious do-it-yourself addict. Based 
on the principles of programmed 
learning employed in teaching ma- 
chines, they introduce the reader on 
page one to a few paragraphs of ele- 
mentary information about the sub- 
ject. At the bottom of the page he is 
asked to choose one of two or three 
statements that are designed to test 
his comprehension of what he has 
just read. Each statement directs him 
to turn to another page in a different 
part of the book. Depending on 
whether or not he has chosen the 
correct statement, the reader is told 
that he is right, given a few para- 
graphs of more advanced information 
and again tested on it, or he is told 
that he is wrong, shown what he 
failed to grasp in the material he read, 
and is told to go back and try again. 


(Continued on page 34) 


Encyclopaedia Britannica photo 


Films—View from science film demonstrating wave motion as coiled 
spring topples bowling pin at far end of the alley. 
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Marking the fourth nation-wide observance of Teaching 


Career Month this April, a high school principal describes 


the Future Teachers of America program in his school. 


FTA Club at Lee High School 


by WILLIAM C. PARRISH 
Principal, Lee High School, Springfield, Fairfax County 


EE High School opened it doors 

in September 1958 and in less 
than three years the Future Teachers 
of America Club has become one of 
the most active organizations in this 
Fairfax County school. Its 33 mem- 
bers include 30 girls and 3 boys. 
Much of the success of this club can 
be attributed to the petite but dy- 
namic club sponsor, Mrs. Dorothy 
McAteer. Mrs. McAteer, a math and 
history teacher who came to Lee from 
Henrico County, envisioned a club 
that would not only sustain the inter- 
est of future teachers but would ac- 
tually test their interest in the teach- 
ing profession. 

To accomplish this, the club spon- 
sor requested that a program of “Ob- 
servation and Teacher Assistance” be 
planned with the elementary schools 
of the area. Administrative approval 
was granted on an experimental basis 
and the club members themselves 
made arrangements for the observa- 
tion. For principals and teachers who 
feel that there is no place in the high 
school for such a program as this, let 
me say that our experience at Lee 
has been a rewarding one for both 
students and elementary teachers. 

The program met with such suc- 
cess the first year that is has been 
continued. Not only do the students 
gain much from their “observation 
and assistance” in the elementary 
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classrooms, but they also gain valu- 
able experience in arranging the pro- 
gram. 

Early in the year the students ar- 
range interviews and _ conferences 
with elementary principals and teach- 
ers for the purpose of working out 
the details. At this time they discuss 
the objectives and limitations of the 
program. Only elementary teachers 
interested in the “Observation and 
Assistance” are assigned FTA mem- 
bers. Club members are excused from 
their high school classes for approxi 
mately 242 hours per month. Since 
students who are accepted for this 
program must maintain a “B” aver- 
age, there is little difficulty in arrang- 
ing for the absences. 

In addition to observing the class- 
room behavior of pupils, the Future 
Teachers participate in such activi- 
ties as reading to the class, directing 
recreational activities and assisting 
the teacher in various ways. The pro- 
gram has met with widespread en 
thusiasm among FTA members and 
the participating elementary schools. 
The club has many other worthwhile 
projects. FTA members make an an- 
nual visit to a college to become 
acquainted with the teacher training 
department. Last year they visited 
Madison College. They offer a $100 


Here a reading les- 

son is conducted by 

‘Future Teacher'’ 
Carlene Kern. 





scholarship each year to a Future | | 
Teacher and they also make a “Best | | 
Citizen” award to a member of the | | 
junior class. The club does not lim ] 
it its assistance to the elementary 
schools; it offers certain clerical as 
sistance to the high school teachers 
upon request. 

The Future Teachers of America 
Club at Lee High School appears to 


1] 
be taking a realistic approach to its | 





activities. As club members they are 
not only gaining something person 
ally, but they are giving of them 
selves. Many ‘of these boys and girls 


will be in our classrooms tomorrow. 





With FTA emblem in the background, Mrs. 

McAteer (extreme right), goes over plans 

with students George Towery, Kathy Hales 
and Jolynn Trainham. 





—_ r/o 7 


“Future Teacher’’ Pam Joffre helps an ele- 
mentary student with her reading assignment. 
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This is William Campbell, C. B. E. (Commander of 
the British Empire) M.A., B.L., F.E.1.S., (Fellow of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland), recently retired 
as General Secretary of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland. Our conversation covered such topics as 
Mr. Campbell's unshakable belief in the superiority 
of the Scottish School System to the English, the 
superiority of both to the American, and the super- 
iority of Scotland above all and to all. His prede- 
cessor was an American Civil War buff and the 
bookshelves of Mr. Campbell's office are lined 
with Civil War books. 





These pictures show the sharp contrast which has developed 
in the past 100 years in housing in Denmark. Neighborhood 
units such as Gladsaxe in Copenhagen and Vallenby in 
Stockholm indicate the new trend in housing. Located in sv- 






Glimpses of 


D enmark 


through eyes and camera of 
Dr. Robert F. Williams 
Executive Secretary, VEA 


Western civilization has reached a high point of devel- 
opment in Denmark, a small country less than half the 
size of Virginia with only a few more people. It possesses 
no minerals or metals, no water power facilities and has 
a soil of low natural fertility. During the last 100 years 
Denmark has developed to the point that it has the low- 
est death rate in the world, no slums, no poverty, and an 
extremely high level of education. The fine qualities of 
the Danish people, plus education, has made this little 
country great. An American historian has said, “No 
country with resources so meager has achieved so much 
in so short a time.” 


Ten times as many books per capita are published in 
Denmark than in the United States. Denmark has 128 
daily newspapers as compared with 33 in Virginia. Only 
Norway, Sweden, and the United States have a higher 
standard of living. There are 300,000 adults enrolled in 
evening school. if Virginia had the same percentage of 
its people enrolled in evening school, we would have 
264,000 attending night classes. 


In order to teach in a Danish high school, it is necessary 
to have 4 years of college and 2 years for a Master's de- 
oree; consequently, most Danish high school teachers do 
not begin their profession until they are 25 years of age. 
When ‘they start teaching, they are employed for twelve 
months and for life. The same ‘salary schedule applies all 
over Denmark for superintendents, principals, and teach- 

s. It is slightly supplemented in Copenhagen. 


Nursery schools and kindergartens are provided 
for Danish children. They do not start regular 
school until the age of 7. Attendance is compul- 
sory to age 14. Those who enter the gymnasium 
go 5 years longer, graduating at about the age 
of 19. 


burban areas, these units have community schools, hospitals, 
shopping centers, factories, businesses, recreation facilities, 
parks, and homes for the aged—all within a radius of one 
mile or so. 








This boy, a student in 

Hansted School, the most 

modern school in Copen- 

hagen, is seated at a 

modern desk which pos- 

sesses a unique feature. 

lt has no book shelf. 

Children when entering 

school are given large, 

leather briefcases which 

they use throughout 

school years. As a matter 

of fact, we found one 

high school teacher who 

was still using the same 

briefcase he had when 

he started to school. This 

modern desk will not 

These children attend an elementary school in Copen- have a book rack, but 

hagen. Their principal is Miss Bodi Sneum whose com- the books will be kept in 

mission as such was signed by the King. These chil- the bookbag and hung 

dren go to school 236 days per year, 6 days per week. on a hook on the side of 

They have Wednesday and Saturday afternoons off. the desk. In the hallways 

Their classes run from 8:00 a. m. to 2:00 p. m. with 20 of this school, children 

minutes for lunch. In the summer, many will go on hang their coats on 
vacations accompanied by their teachers. hooks. 


All over Europe we found students on vacation with their 
teachers. This bus load of English students from County 
School for Boys, Old Coulsdon, Surrey, was taken on the 
border between Germany and Denmark. Danish school chil- 
dren take school vacations, the complete cost of which runs 
as high as $7.50 for a week 


er 


Many of the students in Europe wear uniforms, even in the 
public schools. These boys attend the Soro Academy in Den- 
mark, the oldest school in the country. In its chapel Bishop 
Absolom, who founded Copenhagen in 900 A.D., is buried. 
The freshmen wear formal attire; the upper classmen, in- 
formal. 





Almost everybody in the Scandinavian countries goes to and from work and Characteristic of all things Danish were 
school via bicycle. Only two of the many teachers we met owned automobiles. books, flowers, and pictures. No home, 
Consequently, their money goes much farther than ours does in America. One no school, no place of business was 
teacher said to me, ‘| understand that each American teacher has his own private without all three. Principal, Boerge Bir- 
car as big as a locomotive.” 


kemann's office in Copenhagen is an 
example. 






















































Benefits You! 


Your VSRS Investment 


by T. PRESTON TURNER 


Assistant Executive Secretary, Virginia Education Association 


HE Virginia Retirement Plan for Public Employees 

provides Social Security as the base coverage. The 
Virginia Supplemental Retirement System supplements 
Social Security. 

The 1960 Amendments to the VSRS Act (1) increased 
the benefit formula, (2) improved survivor benefits 
through optional Group Life Insurance, (3) provided 
additional death benefits between ages 60-65, and 65 and 
later, (4) lowered service requirement for disability from 
15 to 10 years, and (5) gave permission to purchase 
credit under certain conditions for prior years of Vir- 
ginia service. 

To date approximately 80% of Virginia’s teachers are 
under the VSRS Group Life Insurance. The total num- 
ber of teachers and State employees covered by this in- 
surance is slightly in excess of 50,000. Since July 1, 
1960, there ‘nl been approximately 120 deaths under 
this insurance with ‘e death benefits averaging about 
$5,000 for a total of approximately $600,000 paid to 
beneficiaries. If a ame did not take the insurance in 
September 1960 and desires to do so now or in the 
future, he will fill out Form VSRS-32 “Health Status 
Declaration,” which may be secured from the Virginia 
Supplemental Retirement System Office, 300 Finance 
Building, Richmond, Virginia, or from your Superin- 
tendent of Schools. About 100 teachers have filled out 
this form since September and only two or three have 
been required to take a physical examination. 

Many teachers have purchased credit for prior Vir- 
ginia service under the 1960 Amendments. In most cases, 
those members who have purchased credit for prior ser- 
vice and those who have refunded contributions previ- 
ously withdrawn will receive in benefits two or three 
times as much as the cost of the refunds or of purchasing 
prior service credit. If you have not purchased prior 
credit for Virginia service and desire to do so, you should 


write for Seams VSRS-26 from the VSRS Office. 


BASIC PROVISIONS OF THE VSRS 


Full benefits at age 65 

Disability after 10 years service 

Minimum for disability $1,000 or 25% of final average 
salary, whichever is larger 

Deferred annuity after 15 years service 

Retirement at age 60 with reduced benefits 

Members with service prior to July 1, 1942 may retire at 
age 50 with 30 years service for a woman and age 58 
for a man, with reduced benefits 


Social Security benefits calculated on average monthly 
salary up to $4,800 
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Survivor benefits available under Social Security 

Survivor benefits available under VSRS between ages 
60-65 and after 65 

Group life and accidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance provided all teachers at 60c per month per 
thousand. The amount of insurance is determined by 
member's salary 

Disability benefits under Social Security at any age if 
you have been under Social Security five (5) years 
of the last ten (10) years of service before the disability 
begins. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


VSRS 


The member contributes 442% on that portion of 
regular salary in excess of $1,200 


State pays employer contribution. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


The member and State contribute 3% each of first 
$4,800 of salary. 


HOW TO CALCULATE RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


Benefits under the VSRS for retirement (serv- 
ice) are calculated by taking 114% (the increase 
1% to 114% is applicable to future benefits for 
all who have retired since March 1, 1952) of aver- 
age compensation (in excess of $1,200) for the 
highest five consecutive years of creditable service 
for each year of service with no limit on salary or 
service. Annual disability retirement allowance 
prior to age 65 is 114% of the average salary for 
the highest five consecutive years for each year of 
creditable service. 





Some Interesting Information About the 
Virginia Supplemental Retirement System 


35,781 teachers and 27,440 State employees are 
members of the system. 

400 teachers and State employees are retiring an- 
nually Copguitiennanty 90% on service and 10% 
on disability) ). 

2,924 teachers and 1,951 State employees are on 
the retired list. 

Members contribute 7-%4 million dollars each year 
and the State 12 million dollars in addition to 
Social Security contribution. 

149 million dollars in reserve. 

Approximately 3-%4 million dollars paid out annual- 


ly in benefits. 
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EXAMPLES OF MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY 





As erage monthly salary, 


after 1950 __ $275. 00 $300. 00 350. 00 400. 00 
Retirement at 65 ‘$100.00 | $105.00 $116.00 | $127.00 
Disability, Retired | | 

woman worker 
starting at: | | 





te ae .. | 80.00} 84.00 92.80 | 101.60 
| ar hes 86.70; 91.00 | 100.60 | 110.10 
| 118.60 


ES a af 93.40/ 98.00 | 108.30 | 
Retired couple—wife | | 
starting at: 








er _....| 137.50] 144.40 | 159.50 | 174.70 

63 ...............| 141.70] 148.80 | 164.40 | 180.00 

ne ai gh 145.90 153.20 | 169.20 | 185.30 

65 ...............| 150.00] 157.50 | 174.00 | 190.50 
Widow, surviving child, | 

or dependent parent 75.00} 78.80 | 87.00 95.30 


Widow and | child or 2 | | 
dependent parents 150.00} 157.60 | 174.00 | 190.60 


Widow and 2 children 200.00 | 210.20 | 232.00 | 254.10 


Usual maximum family 
payment 221.60 | 240.00 | 254.00 | 254.00 


we as —|———- 








Single lump-sum 
death payment | 255.00! 255.00 | 255.00 ' 255.00 








‘The above benefit table is set out in the law. 

In figuring your average salary, you may omit up to 5 years of 
lowest salary and any period your record was frozen because you 
were disabled. 

A $400 monthly average will generally not be possible for anyone 
who has reached the age of 27 before 1959. 


You can calculate your retirement benefits for service 
and disability by substituting in the examples that follow, 
vour anticipated average salary, years of creditable service 
and retirement age. 


NORMAL AND COMPULSORY RETIREMENT 


Q. What is the normal retirement age? 

A. Normal retirement age is 65. Full benefits are 
received for each year of service. Compulsory retirement 
is age 70. 

Q. How many years of service are required for re- 
tirement between ages 65-70? 

A. You may retire with any number of years of service. 
However, the greater the number of years of service, 
the larger the benefits. 


Example of Retirement Benefits for Normal and 
Compulsory Ages (Service ) 


A member with 40 years service, age 65 to 70, and an 
average salary of $4,800 for the highest five consecutive 
years of service would receive a yearly retirement of 


$3144.00, $1,620.00 from VSRS and $1,524.00 from 


Social Security, calculated as follows: 


$4,800 — $1,200 =$3,600.00 
$3,600 x 1-4%% =$ 40.50 Amount per year of service 
$40.50 x 40 =$1,620.00 Amount benefits from 
VSRS 
1,524.00*Amount benefits from 
Social Security 
$3,144.00 Total annual retirement 
Benefits 


* This maximum not usually attainable in the near future. 
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OPTIONAL RETIREMENT AT AGE 60 


Q. Can a member of the VSRS retire at age 60? 


A. Yes. A member may retire at any age from 60-65 
with any number of years of service. 


Q. Does a member receive full benefits for each year 
of service if he retires between ages 60-65? 
A. No. Benefits are reduced according to the follow- 
ing table: 
Percent of Normal Retirement Benefits Allowed 
When Retiring Between Ages 60 and 65 


% Normal Allowance % Normal Allowance 


Age For Female For Male 
65 100.00 100.00 
64 93.0 91.8 
63 86.6 84.6 
62 80.9 78.1 
61 7d8F 72.3 
60 70.9 67.0 


Example of Benefits for Optional Retirement 


A member (man) with 37 years of service, age 61, 
and an average salary of $4, 800 for the highest five 
consecutive years of service could retire under the annual 
benefits as shown below: 


$4,800 — $1,200 =$3,600.00 
$3,600 x 1-4%% =$ 40.50 Amount per year of service 
$40.50 x 37 $1,498.50 Amount benefits from 
VSRS at age 65 
1,524.00* Amount benefits from 
Social Security 
$3,022.50 Total annual retirement 
benefits at age 65 
This man could retire at age 61 on annual benefits of 
$1083.42 ($1498.50 x 72.3%) from the VSRS and then, 
starting at age 65, commence to receive an additional 
$1524 in annual benefits from Social Security, making a 
total of $2607.42 in annual benefits after age 65. 


If a member desires to level out his total retirement 
benefit, so that there is no increase at age 65, he may 
elect to receive a larger VSRS benefit up to age 65 and a 
smaller VSRS benefit after 65 so that the total benefit 

Cincluding Social Security) is the same before and after 
age 65. In the preceding example, the total benefits 




















” 
. 


“He’s our new history teacher . 
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would be $3022.50 x 72.3%=$2185.27. Before age 65, 
this benefit would be entirely from VSRS; after 65, the 
benefit would be $661.27 from VSRS and $1524 from 


Social Security. 


DISABILITY RETIREMENT 


Q. How many years of service are required before a 
member is eligible for retirement on disability? 

A. After 10 years under the VSRS Act. In addition, 
he can apply for disability under Social Security at any 
age if he has been under Social Security five years of the 
last ten years of service. 

Q. Is a member of the retirement system eligible for 
disability benefits if he is not in active service? 

A. No. A member can be considered for disability 
benefits only if he is in active service or on official leave 
of absence. 

Q. What are the minimum benefits for retirement on 
disability? 

A. $1,000 or 25% of average salary for highest 5 
consecutive years of service, whichever is the larger Cin- 
cluding Social Security benefits). 


QO. If a new member (after July 1, 1960) of the sys- 
tem does not submit a medical report indicating at that 
time he was in good physical condition, would he be 
eligible for disability after 10 years service? 

A. No, he would be eligible after 15 years service, but 
the minimum of $1,000 or 25% of final average salary 


would apply. 


Example of Benefits for Disability Retirement 


A member with 17 years of service, an average salary 
of $4,200 for the highest five consecutive years of service 
and age 40 would receive a yearly retirement of $2,284.50 
for disability, calculated as follows: 


$4,200 x 144% =$ 52.50 per year of service 
$52.50 x 17 $ 892.50 annual benefits from VSRS 
$1,392.00 annual benefits from 
Social Security 
$2,284.50 Total annual retirement 


benefits 


All disability cases are recalculated at age 65 under 
the service retirement formula giving service credit for 
the period of disability and assuming that the salary at 
the effective date of disability had continued. 


If the above teacher lives until age 65, his benefits 
would be changed as follows from age 65 until death: 


$4,800**— $1,200 =$3,600.00 
$3,600 x 14%% =$ 40.50 Amount per year of 
service 
=$1,701.00 Amount benefits from 
VSRS 
1,392.00 Amount benefits from 
Social Security 


$40.50 x 42 


$3,093.00 Total annual retirement 
benefits 


If the above member could not qualify for disability 
benefits under Social Security at age 40, he w one receive 


$1,050 annually from the V SRS since $1,000 or %4 of the 


**Actual salary when disability occurred. 
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average salary for the highest five consecutive years is the 
minimum benefit for a member retiring on disability 
after 10 or more years of service. 


OPTIONS YOU MAY ELECT UPON 
RETIREMENT 


If you do not select an Option, your retirement allow 
ance, computed according to the normal or early servic 
or disability retirement formula set forth in the Act, wil 
be paid to you as long as you live and if you die befor 
you have received an amount equal to your accumulated 
contributions on the effective date of your retirement 
your beneficiary will receive the excess of your accumu 
lated contributions over the total retirement allowances 
you have received. 

You may select one of the following Options, which 
are subject to the approval of the Board of Trustees: 

Option 1. Straight life. 

Option 2 (a). Joint and last survivor—same to last 
survivor 

Option 2 (b). Joint and last survivor, one-half to the 
last survivor 

Option 3. Early Service Retirement (Age 60 to 65) 
Social Security 

Option 4. Other Option—It is possible for you to re- 


quest the Board to approve some other method of pay- 
ment of your retirement allowance. 


SURVIVOR BENEFITS 

VSRS 

Q. When do monthly survivor benefits begin under 
the VSRS? 

A. When a member in service dies after attaining age 
60 and before age 65, a surviving wife, husband, mother 
or father may receive a monthly benefit for life one-half 
of the amount the member would have received had he 
retired under Option 2 (b) on the date of death. 

If death is in service after age 65 is attained, a surviv- 
ing wife, husband, mother or father may receive a 
monthly benefit for life in the same amount as the mem- 
ber would have received had he retired under Option 2 
(a) on the date of death. 


Group Life Insurance—VSRS 


Q. Who is eligible for the insurance? 

A. All members of the VSRS and rejects. 
Q. Is the insurance compulsory? 

A. No. Optional. 

Q. What does the insurance cover? 


A. Life, accidental death and dismemberment. The 
amount of insurance is doubled for accidental death and 
additional amounts are paid for dismemberment caused 
by accident. 

Q. How much insurance can a member obtain? 

A. The amount is based on his annual salary, which, 
if not in even thousands, is increased to the next higher 
thousand. 


Q. What does the insurance cost the member? 


A. The State shares in the cost of premium. The cost 
to member, under 65, is sixty cents (60c) per thousand 
per month, 
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Q. Does the member share in the cost of premium 
after age 65 or retirement? 


A. No. The State pays the entire cost. 


Q. Is the original amount of insurance in full force 
until retirement? 


A. The insurance is in full force until age 65 or retire- 
ment, whichever occurs first, and thereafter reduced 2% 
| month until 25% of face amount. 

Q. If a member leaves service before retirement age, 
what happens to his insurance? 

A. He may, without physical examination, convert his 
insurance to some other type of insurance offered by the 
company. 

Q. Does accidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance continue after retirement? 

A. No, this part of your insurance stops. 

Q. Can a member drop his insurance? 

A. Yes, the insurance may be dropped at the end of 
any month by notifying your Superintendent of Schools. 
If this member desires to take the insurance again, it 
would be necessary to file Form VSRS-32 “Health Status 
Declaration”. 

Q. If a member is on leave for study or sickness, what 
happens to his insurance? 

A. If he is on leave with pay, the insurance can be 
continued ,for the leave period. However, if he is on 
leave without pay, the insurance can be continued for 
12 months, but at the end of that time if he does not 
return to active service, the insurance is dropped. 

Q. How does a member name a beneficiary under the 
Group Life Insurance? 

A. The beneficiary for the insurance is the same as 


for the VSRS unless the member requests a different 
beneficiary on Form VSRS-28. 


Social Security 


Survivor benefits are provided as follows under Social 
Security: 


1. A widow and her unmarried children under 18 may 
receive benefits not exceeding $254 monthly until the 
youngest child is 18. (See the table for some example 
benefits.) The widow's benefit stops when the youngest 
child is 18 unless the widow is 62 years of age or there 
is a disabled child at home. 

2. A widow, age 62, is entitled to a benefit of % of the 
amount her husband would have received at age 65 had 
he lived to that age. 

3. A child that became disabled before his 18th birth- 
day can receive a monthly benefit until he becomes able 
to work. This benefit would be %4 what the parent 
would have been entitled to at retirement age unless 
there are other members of the family receiving benefits, 
in which case it would be less. 

4. A dependent widower, age 65, can receive a benefit 
equal to 3% the amount his wife would have received at 
age 65 had she lived to that age. 

5. A dependent parent of retirement age receives a 
benefit equal to 34 what his deceased child who supported 
him would have received at retirement age, had the child 
lived to retirement age. 
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Examples of Survivor Benefits Under VSRS and 
Social Security 


Q. If a man dies in service at age 62, with 35 years 
service and an average salary of $5,000, what benefits 
would his wife, age 62, receive from the Virginia Supple- 
mental Retirement System and Social Security? 

A. She would receive: 

$5,000 would be provided under the Group Life In- 
surance. In the event that death was caused as a result 
of an accident, the amount would be $10,000. 
$ 41.05 per month from VSRS Chalf the amount the 

husband would have received had he retired in 
service under Option 2 (b) 
$ 95.30 monthly from Social Security 


$136.35 Total Monthly Survivor Benefits for Life 


Q. If a man dies in service at age 65 with 35 years 
service and an average salary of $5,000, what benefits 
would his wife, age 65, receive from the Virginia Supple- 
mental Retirement System and Social Security? 


A. She would receive: 
$5,000 would be provided under the Group Life In- 
surance. In the event that death was caused as a result 
of an accident, the amount would be $10,000. If death 
is after age 65, the insurance would be less. 
$ 89.28 monthly from VSRS (the same amount the 
husband would have received had he retired 
in service under Option 2 (a) 
$ 95.30 Monthly from Social Security 


$184.58 Total Monthly Survivor Benefits for Life 
PURCHASE OF CREDIT 


Q. If a member leaves service, withdraws his con- 
tributions, and returns to teaching in Virginia, can he 
redeposit contributions and receive credit for prior Vir- 
ginia service? 

A. Yes, by repaying the amount withdrawn at 312% 
per annum, compounded annually from the date the 
funds were last credited with interest by the Retirement 
System to the first day of the month during which repay- 
ment is made, 


Q. If a member chose not to join the Virginia Retire- 
ment System in 1942, but became a member later, would 
he be able to purchase credit for the time he was not a 
member of either system? 

A. Yes, by payment of contributions, based on the new 
4.5% member's contribution rate on the assumption the 
salary received by the member on the date of repay ment 
had been received during the entire period, plus 3% 
interest, compounded annually, from the end of os 
fiscal year to the first day of the month during which pay- 
ment is made. 

Form VSRS-26 may be obtained from the Vir- 
ginia Sup plemental Retirement System, 300 
Finance Building, Richmond 19, Virginia, to be 
used by the member in providing information 
required by the Retirement System in determin- 
ing eligibility for service and cost to the member. 

Q. Can a member who did not transfer accumulated 
contributions from the repealed system to the present 
system in 1952 qualify for a refund of contributions and 
receive credit for prior service? 


A. No. 
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CREDIT FOR SERVICE PRIOR TO 1942 
Q. If a member of the Old Retirement System (prior 


to 1942) returned to teaching in recent years, would he 
receive credit for service prior to 1942? 

A. Yes, if he had 5 or more years of membership ser- 
vice in the present system. 


DEFERRED ANNUITY 


Q. If a member leaves teaching, can he leave his ac- 
cumulated contributions in the system and receive a 
deferred annuity after age 60? 

A. Yes, if he has 15 or more years of service. (He 
could return to teaching anytime prior to retirement and 
add to his years of service and increase his retirement 
benefits. 


RETIREMENT PRIOR TO AGE 60 


Q. Can a member retire prior to age 60? 

A. Teachers who have been credited with service prior 
to July 1, 1942, may retire after completion of 30 years 
teaching service upon attaining age 50, if a woman, or 
58, if a man. 

Q. How can a member determine retirement benefits 
under this provision? 

A. He should write to Charles H. Smith, Director 
of the Virginia Supplemental Retirement System, 300 
Finance Building, Richmond, Virginia. Benefits are 
calculated under the formula of the former Virginia Re 
tirement System and the actuarial reduction is made from 
a different table than the one found in this article. 


HOW TO CLAIM RETIREMENT ALLOW ANCE 


If you desire to retire from service, you must file 
Form VSRS-5 with the Retirement Office or Form 
VSRS-6 and Report of Physician if you apply for dis- 
ability. These forms may be obtained from your Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

The Director of the VSRS will be very happy to 
provide you with retirement allowance estimates with or 
without options. 


ADDITIONAL FACTS ABOUT SOCIAL SECURITY 


. If after retirement you earn $1,200 or less in any 
es you will draw your full Social Security benefits. 
If you earn more than $1,200 in any year, $1 of your 
benefits (or your total family benefits) can be withheld 
for each $2 of your earnings above $1,200 and up to 
$1,500. For every $1 of earnings above $1,500, $1 of 
benefits can be withheld. When you reach 72 you can 
receive full Social Security benefits regardless of your 
ea 

Retirement payments to women are permanently 
shail if started before age 65. 

3. Widows receive retirement benefits at age 62 with 
no reduction when the benefit is based on their hus 
bands’ work. 

4. Disability payments may be made to workers at 
any age who have credits for the last 5 years out of the 
10 years before they became disabled. 

5. Dependent parents of retirement age receive bene- 
fits at the death of an insured son or daughter who 
supported them. 

6. Children under 18 or older children who become 
totally disabled before reaching age 18 can receive pay- 
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ments at the same time their parents do or at their 
parents’ death. 

7. Widows under 62 receive benefits if caring for . 
child eligible for benefits. 

8. A death benefit, ($255.00 maximum), is paid to the 
spouse of a deceased worker if they were living together; 
otherwise, to the person who pays the funeral expense: 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE VIRGINIA 
SUPPLEMENTAL RETIREMENT SYSTEM AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Q. To whom should questions about the VSRS an 
Social Security be addressed? 

A. Address inquiries concerning the retirement system 
CVSRS) to Mr. Charles H. Smith, Director of the Vir 
ginia Supplemental Retirement System, 300 Financx 
Building, Richmond, Virginia. 

Also, those in charge of the Social Security office 
nearest you will answer any questions you may have 
concerning Social Security. 





Teachers May Receive Social Security 
Benefits During Summer Months 


Teachers of retirement age (65 for men, 62 for 
women) who do not work during the summer 
months may be able to draw Social Security bene- 
fits for those months. Of course, a teacher must 
have worked for a sufficient length of time in 
employment covered by Social Security to be in- 
sured, depending on ‘when retirement age was 
reached. 

‘Those teachers who were of retirement age, in- 
sured, and unemployed last July and August, may 
apply now for payment covering those months. 
However, such a claim should be filed on or before 
July 31 with your nearest Social Security office, as 
retroactivity only extends for one year. 

Women between the ages of 62 and 65 who 
elect to receive reduced benefits may have their 
benefits adjusted at age 65. Credit will then be 
given for the months before age 65 for which she 
did not actually receive a reduced benefit. 











1962 VEA PROGRAM OF ACTION FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE VIRGINIA 
SUPPLEMENTAL RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


1. A member retiring under the early service retire- 
ment provision, effective upon attaining age 60 and 
credited with 30 or more years of service in the Retire- 
ment System shall receive a retirement allowance from 
the Virginia Supplemental Retirement System without 
the allowance being actuarially reduced. (At present, 
the normal retirement age is 65, and one who retires 
before age 65 is paid an actuarially reduced amount.) 

2. A member who withdrew accumulated contributions 
in 1952 may redeposit the amount withdrawn with inter- 
est thereon and receive credit for service prior to March 
1, 1952. 

3. All who retired from service prior to March 1, 1952 
and have attained age 65 and those who retired for 
disability regardless of age be provided with a 12-% per 


cent increase in retirement benefits. 
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Lack Facilities for Physical Education? 


Organization Pays Ott 


WO terms of importance to 

everyone in education, and spe- 
cifically to those in physical education, 
are organization and administration. 
These words are tossed about the 
world of education, adorn the covers 
of textbooks on the subject, and make 
us feel important when we can use 
them. But in the field of physical 
education, they are far too important 
to be merely semantic machinery. 

In the three years we have been 
at Lee Junior High School, Roanoke, 
we have seen these words, dictating 
procedure and directing enthusiasm, 
transform a program of mediocrity 
into one of solid proportions. 

Lee Junior High School is a down- 
town school with many of the prob- 
lems generally associated with such a 
location including inadequate physi- 
cal education facilities. Our outdoor 
facilities include a hardtopped play- 
ground surrounding the school, and 
three hardtopped tennis courts, four 
blocks away in a city park. Our in- 
door facilities are not much better 
with a converted super market serv- 
ing as the “gymnasium” for boys. 

Despite these limited facilities, we 
believe that we have developed a 
well-rounded physical education 
program. Enthusiasm has eliminated 
a “throw out the ball and let ’em 
play” program, and careful planning 
has replaced it with an efficiently run 
and acceptable program. We use the 
term “acceptable” because we realize 
that it still leaves much to be desired 
in attaining the ideal. 

Touch football in the fall, basket- 
ball in the winter, and softball in 
the spring comprised the list of activi- 
ties. Today we offer a far more 
comprehensive list of activities, purely 
as the result of cooperative planning. 
The facilities are the same. Soccer 
and individual self-testing activities 
have been added to the fall program. 
Volleyball, deck tennis combatives 
(Indian hand and arm wrestling) and 





Mr. Adams and Mr. Smith both teach and 
coach at Lee Junior High School in Roanoke. 
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individual testing (including the 
AAHPER Fitness Test) have been 
added to the winter program along 
with such miscellaneous activities as 
“war’, relays, and various basketball- 
type games. We have no mats for 
tumbling or wrestling, but have added 
a carefully controlled unit of “tum- 
bling on the grass” at the park in the 
spring. Softball has been eliminated 
for the simple reason that we do not 
have the space to play it. Our first 
unit in the spring consists of track 
and field activities which we feel 
help the boys recondition themselves 
and shake off the winter freeze. The 
remaining three or four weeks in the 
late spring are devoted to such activi- 
ties as horseshoe tournaments, and 
other individual activities. We try to 
vary these miscellaneous activities ac- 
cording to the interests of the stu- 
dents as far as facilities, equipment 
and time allow. 


Health Habits 


Dressing facilities are also limited. 
During the fall and spring, classes 
meet and dress in one of the regular 
classrooms with no shower facilities. 
During the winter months the situa- 
tion is somewhat better with a regular 
dressing room at the Annex. How 
ever, with only five individual shower 
heads, that part of the program is 
cramped somewhat. We feel that 
good health habits learned from dress 
ing for activity and showering after- 
ward are well worth the sacrifice of 
class participation time. 

How is the program conducted? 
Our schedule includes six, fifty-five 
minute class periods a day. In at 
least four of these periods two classes 
meet at the same time. By establish- 
ing set procedures early in the year, 
we are able to conserve time and 
give our facilities maximum use. The 
seventh grade classes use the play- 
ground around the school and the 
eighth and ninth grades make the 
long trip to the park. In the winter, 
however, we must double up, alter- 


By PHILIP C. ADAMS, JR. 
and 
RICHARD E. SMITH 


nate activities and use careful plan 
ning and cooperation in order to 
maintain a program. 

Approximately twenty minutes of 
class time is used in dressing and 
moving to and from the park in the 
spring and fall. This time is reduced 
to about fifteen minutes in the 
winter. By insisting on strict ad 
herence to time lienies for dressing 
and reporting, we are able to salvage 
from thirty to thirty-five minutes all 
class instruction and participation. 

By carefully figuring time, plan 
ning procedures, and coordinating 
activities, we believe that we have a 
good physical education program 
despite the shortcomings of our facili- 
ties. Two years ago W hen instituting 
our ideas, we hed: many problems to 
overcome. The largest of these was 
the fact that the boys had not been 
required to dress for class and at first 
balked at the idea. If forty per cent 
dressed at first we felt it was a good 
day. We held to the requirement 
and it has paid off. We have close 


(Continued on page 35) 


Students get a ‘“‘work out’ in calisthenic 
exercise. 
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Tenth Year of 


Radio 


CHOOL bells clang! The Univer 
sity of Richmond-WRNL Radio 
Scholarship Quiz is on the air. 

From a modest beginning ten years 
ago the 13-week series of quiz pro- 
grams has expanded until all of East 
ern Virginia can tune in to a net- 
work of nine stations to follow the 
weekly rounds. This year outstand- 
ing high school seniors in 27 districts 
will receive $16,000 in scholarship 
awards from the University of Rich- 
mond in this phase of its $115,000 
scholarship program. 

From the first of February through 
the middle of May each weekly 
round is a combination of challenge 
and climax that has been endorsed 
by the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and every divi 
sion superintendent in the Eastern 
Virginia quiz area. They like the 
quiz because it points up the high 





Congratulations. The late Raymond 8B. 
Pinchbeck, first quizmaster, congratulates one 
of the early champions, Nathan Safian, then 
a senior at Woodrow Wilson High School in 
Portsmouth, now a medical doctor in Ports- 
mouth. Dr. Safian became the second person 
in the University’s history to graduate with 
a straight-A average. 
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Scholarship Quiz 


caliber of the work done by Virginia 
high school students and because it 
urges students to strive for academic 
excellence. 

How does the quiz operate? 

A bell rings. 

Resuming conversations begun be- 
fore the day’s classes started, clusters 
of boys and girls enter the school 
auditorium with varying degrees of 
anticipation. 

On the stage, a smiling, calm man 
is talking quietly with three young 
people w ho are seated at a long table 
which looks as if it had been bor- 
rowed for the occasion from the li- 
brary across the hallway. He says 
something humorous and the youths, 
who had seemed a trifle nervous in 
the “Sunday” clothes they are wear- 
ing instead of more casual school at- 
tire, laugh and are more at ease. 

A shorter man with horn-rimmed 
glasses approaches the table and ad- 
justs a microphone in front of each 
of the students. He sees that they 
have some scratch paper and pencils 
and that the name cards beside the 
microphones are in order. 

Meanwhile, the quiet man crosses 
the stage, rearranges some papers on 
a lecture stand which also has a 
microphone, and chats with two other 
men seated at a nearby table. 

A second bell rings. Students in the 
audience turn around in their seats, 
ending conversations, and become 
quiet. One of their fellow students, 
president of the SCA, comes from 
the wings and announces a fact that 
the audience already knows—that a 
round in the University of Richmond- 
WRNL Radio Scholarship Quiz is 
originating this week at their high 
school. 

There is a spontaneous burst of 
applause as the smiling man thanks 
the president and greets the student 
body. He is C. J. Gray, dean of stu- 
dents at Richmond College and the 
School of Business Administration at 
the University, and many of the up- 
per- classmen remember him from pre- 
vious years. For eight of the ten years 
the program has been produced he 
has been master of ceremonies, suc- 





ceeding the late dean of Richmond 
College, Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck. 

From its inauguration in 1942 un- 
til 1951 the program was broadcast 
by WRVA. In 1958 WRNL became 
the originating station. Most of the 
stations invited to join the Quiz net- 
work eagerly accepted because they 
had learned that the program was 

“good radio” as well as good edu- 
cation. 

Dean Gray draws more applause 
as he describes the nature of the quiz 
and mentions the name of one of the 
school’s graduates who won the top 
prize last year. He jokes a bit with 
the efficient and affable program di- 
rector, Ray Schreiner of radio station 
WRNL, and introduces the two Uni- 
versity professors who are serving as 
judges. 


Then he turns to the contestants. 





Dean of Students C. J. Gray, an amateur 
who performs like a radio professional, has 
been firing questions at contestants for eight 
years as quizmaster on the Radio Scholarship 
Quiz. 
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by MRS. DORALEE FORSYTHE RICHARDSON 


[here is no need to introduce one of 
them, for he is an outstanding senior 
it the host school. Each of the others 
is from another Eastern Virginia high 
school. They and 24 other Eastern 
Virginia seniors have been selected 
to compete in the quiz rounds on the 
basis of their scores on a written ex- 
amination. More than 500 students 
took the test; then representatives of 
the University interviewed the top 
scorers in each high school before the 
final selections were made. 

The dean tells contestants that the 
quiz is about to begin and that he 
is going to ask each of them a ques- 
tion as an “opener.” Then, in case 
they have a trace of nervousness left, 
he ‘gives them the answer to their 
opening question, reminding them 
that after that they are strictly on 
their own. 

Ray Schreiner swings a great bell 
vigorously with one hand and ges- 
tures to the audience for applause as 
he “puts the show on the road.” 

Who wrote “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night”? 

Is a cuticle part of a leaf blade? 

Was it Franklin Pierce, Millard 
Filmore, or James Buchanan who 
wanted to annex Cuba? 

Can you factor 10x? + 23x — 5? 

The questions, clearly worded by 
department chairmen at the Univer- 
sity and clearly enunciated by Dean 
Gray, come thick and fast in the 
fields of English, science, history, 
and mathematics. If a student an- 
swers his or hers correctly, he or she 
wins 10 points. An unanswered mul- 
tiple-choice question goes to the op- 
ponent who raises his hand first, with 
a correct answer worth 5 points. 

The quiz half-hour draws to a 
close. Dean Gray takes a sip or two 
of ice water while the judges total 
the points. If two scores are identical, 
~ quickly asks for some “tie-break- 

’ Then he moves across the stage 
to  aemeine the winner of the 
round and to award him or her a 
$1,000 scholarship that accompanies 
his or her rise to the semi-final brack- 
et. The other two contestants receive 
$250 scholarships for their partici- 
pation. 

Winners of the nine preliminary 
weekly rounds compete in three semi- 


Mrs. Richardson is an assistant in the of- 
fice of the Public Relations Director, Joseph 
E. Nettles, at the University of Richmond. 
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final bouts for $1,500 scholarships. 
Then, on the magic day—May 14— 
the three finalists will meet in a 
championship playoff to determine 
the winner of the top prize—a $2,500 
scholarship to Richmond College or 
to Westhampton College. 

Thus the weekly program ends. 
Technicians from WRNL take the 
tape recording of the broadcast to the 
studio and cut out the 10 second 
pauses allowed for “scratch paper 
work” before contestants answer their 
questions. (This measure is necessary 
to construct a 30-minute tape. ) 

Listeners in the Richmond area 
hear the program at 12:30 p.m., on 
WRNL, 910 (102.1 FM), each Sun- 
day during the series. Other stations 
which carry the programs, and their 
positions on the radio dial, are: 
WFLO (870) in Farmville; WYSR 
(1250) in Franklin; WFVA (1230) 





Script Conference. Writer Nel- 
li Williams confers with the 
show's director, Ray Schreiner, 
program director for WRNL. 


in Fredericksburg; WVEC (1490) in 
Hampton; WSSV (1240) in Peters 
burg; WAVY (350) in Portsmouth; 
WLPM (1460) in Suffolk; and 
WNNT (690) in Warsaw. 
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Centennial Insignia Contest 


With the approach of the VEA Centennial in 1963, the 
Journal Committee is sponsoring a Centennial Insignia Con- 
test. The winning design will be used as the official insignia 
on all publications and materials produced in connection 
with promoting and observing the 100 years of our profes- 
sional organization in Virginia. 


Rules for the Insignia Contest follow: 


1. Contest open to, and limited to, members of the Virginia 


2. Poster paper not less than 8% x 11 inches to be used 


3. May be submitted in black and white or color (not to 


4. Prize of fifty dollars to be given the winner 


Winner to be announced and prize presented at the 1961 
convention of the Virginia Education Association 


6. Judges to be chosen by the editorial staff of the VEA 


7. No limit on number of designs submitted by any one 


person (member of VEA) 


8. Deadline for delivery of designs is October 1, 1961. 
Send all entries to: Centennial Insignia Contest, Vir- 
ginia Education Association, 116 South Third Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. Name and address of the con- 
testant should appear on back of the design submitted. 
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CHOOL social work in one form or 
another is not an entirely new 
adventure for many school systems 
throughout the country. Visiting 
teacher programs have mushroomed 
up within the past fifteen years and 
are slanted in the direction of social 
work. Principals, school nurses, guid- 
ance counselors and classroom teach- 
ers all have become more conscious 
of the social agencies and of the in- 
fluence they wield over the lives of 
children under their care. 

Here in the Richmond system, we 
have believed over the years that our 
jobs should be defined as child wel- 
fare services and our functions as 
caseworkers. Although the name At- 
tendance Department has remained 
unchanged, those of us in this work 
are aware that every serious attend- 
ance problem is worthy of an ap- 
proach on the basis of social case- 
work. We have not been stymied by 
the repeal of the compulsory attend- 
ance law. Rather, we have been free 
to dig more deeply in determining 
underlying causes for the problems 
centering around the children and 
their families, moving more toward 
the casework approach. Agencies and 
leaders in the field of social work in 
Richmond have recognized our growth 
in this direction and it has become 
apparent to them that the school set- 
ting is an excellent location for the 
training of social workers. 

These leaders in social work in our 
community are cognizant of the fact, 
as we are, that the child is of utmost 
importance in the family constella- 
tion. Quite obviously, it would seem 
then that the place for social work 
to begin to put its roots down is with 
the young child in school. 

This fall, Dr. George Kalif, direc- 
tor of the School of Social Work at 
the Richmond Professional Institute 
of the College of William and Mary, 
approached us on the subject of at- 
taching a unit of four students and 
their supervisor to this department 
to initiate a pilot project in our sys- 
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Training for School Social Work 
in the Richmond System 





by ROSALIE HARPER 
Supervisor, Attendance Department, Richmond City Schools 


tem for training social workers. Ad- 
ministrative approval was granted 
and as supervisor of the department, 
I began selecting the right setting for 
such an experiment. 

Dr. Kalif and I felt that the four 
workers should be placed in four dif- 
ferent schools each with some special 
characteristic. The first choice was 
a school fed from the white housing 
project of the city which offers every 

variety of problem. Social work i 
not new to the school families in ve 
area for many are on the welfare 
rolls, and the Baptist Community 
Center has a program for them that 
is clearly identified with the social 
work approach. 

Our second choice was a school 
which houses the children of many 


underprivileged families and serves 


as the hub around which the entire 
school community revolves. It, too, 
has a community center at its very 


doorstep whose program augments 
and supplements other social work 
functions carried on by the various 
agencies and the school. 

A comparable school to the first 
choice with its large housing unit of 
marginal and welfare cases feeding 
into the school, was selected for the 
Negro student. 

Finally, we reached out to a more 
stable middle class neighborhood 
for the fourth place. The school 
selected is unique in that it accommo- 
dates children from the Methodist 
Children’s Home, and it provides 
space for a day nursery for working 
mothers. 

Dr. Kalif selected as supervisor, 
Mrs. Ruth G. Boyer, a well-trained 
school social worker from a suburb 
of the Minneapolis system, who is 
now a member of the faculty of the 
Richmond Professional Institute 


School of Social Work. Mrs. Boyer 





The young child in school makes a good place for social work to begin to put its roots 
down. Here a Social Work student tests his training with a young pupil. 
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understood the importance of choos- 
ing the right students for the initial 
project. She felt that they must have 
a measure of maturity and some 
working experience if they were to 
gin acceptance in the various schools. 
Each worker was assigned to the 
schools according to his particular 
cualifications. 

We have made the first hurdle 
with our social work unit. The stu- 
dents have been able to fit well into 
the department and to move com- 
fortably around in the school setting 
not as guests, but as a vital part of an 
organization where he is a contributor. 

You may be asking: “What is 
school social work?” It is that ap- 


proach which helps a child with 
problems and which involves collabo- 
ration between the principal, social 
worker, the teacher, the psychologist, 
and the nurse in behalf of the child. 
The central function of any school 
social worker is to provide casework 
service for the child whose problems 
interfere with his scholastic and so- 
cial adjustment in school. It is the 
trained social worker who can bring 
to the teacher the dynamic implica 
tions for a failing child. 

We in the Richmond Schools see 
in our student training program an 
opportunity for better trained replace 
ments for the staff. We believe it will 
serve as an incentive for present staff 


members to increase their own skills 
by taking further training in the field 
of social work. 

For the students from the School 
of Social Work, the new assignment 
affords a variety for their field work, 
and the possibility of a good job 
when the training is completed. Or if 
they choose some licensed social work 
agency, the technique acquired in 
working with people within the school 
setting will be no different than what 
they will use in other situations. 

And finally, the student unit offers 
a service to the community, for the 
children will be the benefactors of 
such a program. 
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INTERNATIONAL ART EXCHANGE. Bolling Junior 
High School in Petersburg is the first school in Virginia to 
participate in an exchange of art with students of another 
country, having sent 25 pictures to a school in Japan where 
they were exhibited and passed on to other schools. Re- 
cently art work by Japanese students arrived at the Peters- 
burg school and was exhibited in the school library. The 
exhibit consisted of 23 pictures, including painting on silk, 
collage, pencil work, water color and tempora. Subjects 
ranged from portraits to sports, landscapes, children studying 
in classrooms, and still life. Mrs. Lou Moore Musgrove, art 
teacher at Bolling Junior High School, said these pictures 
indicate that the Japanese feeling for design is more ad- 
vanced than in American children of the same age and 
found the comparison interesting. She would like to see the 
art exchange expanded to other countries. For the exhibit’s 
opening, three Japanese-born women, wives of Fort Lee 
personnel, were special guests. Appearing in their native 
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Wieheesantbe by Mary Cherry Allen, Progress-Indez. 
dress, they are shown above, from left, Mrs. Itsuko Schorre; 
Sandra Avery, president of the Art Club at Bolling Junior 
High School, wearing a Japanese coat; Mrs. Kosa Fischer 
and her son Rory; Mrs. Misao Powell and her son, Charles, 
and Janet Lee Mulanax, daughter of Sgt. and Mrs. Robert 
L. Mulanax, who accompanied them from Fort Lee. 

This program for an exchange of art work between Ameri 
can and Japanese school children was suggested by Stelios 
M. Stelson, a free-lance journalist and photographer of Dur- 
ham, N. C., who has said: “Believe me, an American child’s 
drawing exhibited in Japan will create more good will, warm- 
er friendship and admirants than any other media, I know; 
I lived there.” This international goodwill gesture had such 
an enthusiastic response in Petersburg that Mrs. Musgrove 
and other teachers at Bolling Junior High School feel the 
Japanese children’s art exhibit should be shared with other 
schools. 
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Dr. James B. Conant, reporting 
on his study of American education 
in the transitional junior high school 
years, concludes that the kind of 
educational program provided for 
adolescent youth in grades 7, 8, and 
9 is far more important than the 
organizational placement of those 
grades within a school system. 

The educational program for boys 
and girls between the ages of 12 and 
15 and its implications for school 
organization are the two major sub- 
jects the former president of Harvard 
University discusses in a report issued 
last fall entitled, RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS FOR EDUCATION IN 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
YEARS, published by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

The fourteen recommendations set 
forth in the report and Dr. Conant’s 
conclusions about school organization 
are based on observations he and his 
staff made in their visits to 237 
schools in 90 school systems in 23 
states during the last academic year. 

Dr. Conant’s fourteen recommen- 
dations range from the subjects that 
should be required to the number of 
clerks needed in the principal's office. 
He states that all students in grades 
7 and 8 should be required to take 
the usual academic subjects—Eng- 
lish, social studies, mathematics and 
science—with about 60 to 70 per cent 
of weekly classroom time devoted to 
them. In addition, he emphasizes, all 
students in these two grades should 
be required to take art, music and 
physical education; all boys should 
receive instruction in industrial arts; 
all girls should take home economics. 
On the other hand, he urges algebra 
in grade 8 and foreign languages on 
a conversational basis in grade 7 for 
those who can benefit. 

Dr. Conant’'s other recommenda- 
tions cover such topics as extra-class 
activities, block-time and departmen- 
flexibility in schedules, 
guidance and testing, 


talization, 
grouping 
homework and promotion, ninth- 
grade program, minimum special fa- 
cilities, and the leadership role of 
the principal. He cautions against 
“interscholastic athletics and march- 
ing bands” at the junior high school 


level. 
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Junior High School Principal Reacts To Report 





Clarence Spain, principal of 
Binford Junior High School, 
Richmond, was the only junior 
high school principal in the 
United States requested to react 
to this Conant report by the NEA 
Journal. Following is the opinion 
of this Virginian on— 


Recommendations for 


Education in the Junior 
High School Years— 


James B. Conant 


About eighteen months ago, I 
learned that Dr. Conant was making 
a study of junior high schools. As 
a junior high principal, I was pleased 
that Dr. Conant would lend the pres- 
tige of his name to this study. With 
almost everything he said, I am in 
total agreement. For example, he said 
that the junior high merits the very 
best that educators have to offer. By 
the very best he explained that it 
meant the very best teachers and the 
best courses which will serve to make 
the shift from grade school to high 
schools smoother and more challeng- 
ing. He said that the junior high 
teachers’ competence must combine 
the elementary teachers’ understand- 
ing of children plus the high school 
teachers’ knowledge of subject mat- 
ter. Dr. Conant rightly advises that 
the junior high school should be a 
very special and distinct institution. 
In defending this position, he in- 
sisted that the junior high school not 
be a replica of the senior high school 
with all of its social pressures. “Early 
adolescence is a very special period 
physically, emotionally and socially. 
It is a crucial age in the transition 












from childhood to adulthood an | 
often presents many problems.” For 
such understanding, so clearly state’, 
we junior high people are grateful. 

School board members and scho | 
superintendents, who of necessit ) 
have to be watchful of every budg:t 
dollar will applaud his conclusion 
that the place of grades 7, 8 and 9 
are of little importance. He does not 
see that a separate building for these 
grades is necessary for providing th: 
proper programs for junior high stu 
dents. The editors of THE CLEAR 
ING HOUSE, a journal for moder: 
junior and senior high schools, tak« 
a different point of view. On page 
68, October 1960 issue, they write, 
“The word is being passed around by 
a FEW school administrators and 
experts in school organization—that a 
new pattern of organization ought to 
be developed to take the place of the 
3-3 type—they must have a partisan 
angle, for the 3-3 secondary school 
organization now enrolls 75 per cent 
of all those attending secondary 
schools in America—but let’s question 
the partisans who plug for the 8-4 
system and in so doing try to make 
the junior high the culprit.” I have 
had experience in four types of 
schools: a 1-8 year elementary-junior 
high school, a 6-12 year junior-senior 
high school, a 1-12 year elementary,— 
junior, senior high school and the 
separate 3 year (7-8-9) junior high 
school. I prefer the latter. 

I believe Dr. Conant to be wrong 
in recommendation two when he 
states, “Some, if not all, pupils should 
start the study of a modern foreign 
language on a conversational basis 
in grade 7.” My knowledge of early 
adolescence would lead me to state 
of all places in the school from K 
to 12 grade, that grades 7 and 8 
would be the two years when it is 
least profitable to start a conversa- 
tional language. 

Dr. Conant’s EDUCATION IN 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
YEARS will serve as a starter for 
discussions in this important area of 
education. From these discussions 
there will arise greater understand- 
ings that will provide a better pro- 
gram for our junior high students. I 
am certain that this is the way Dr. 
Conant will want it. 

Crarence H. Spain 
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Washington County Completes $5,000,000 School 
Building Program 


Since March 1, 1957, Washington 
County has completed a $5,000,000 
school building program, the last stage 
including a two-room addition at Bethel 
| lementary School and a multi-purpose 
room at William King Elementary 
School completed this past fall. This 
building program has included addi- 
tions at Cleveland, Wallace, Green- 
dale, Bethel and William King schools 
and renovation and repair of the Glade 
Spring and Meadowview buildings, 
new lunch room facilities at Hayter’s 
Gap, Greendale, Liberty Hall, Glade 
Spring, and Wallace schools, and new 
elementary schools at Hayter’s Gap and 
Valley Institute, and three new high 
schools. 

Patrick Henry High School at Glade 
Spring, the third high school to be 
completed within the last year, was 
dedicated on September 25, 1960, with 
Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA execu- 
tive secretary, as the speaker. Abing- 
don High School, at Abingdon, was 
dedicated on December 13, 1959, with 


addresses by W. N. Neff, then presi- 
dent of the State Board of Education, 
and Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, who was 
State superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion at that time. Dedicatory service 
for the new John S. Battle High School 
near Bristol, was held on May 22, 
1960, addressed by Dr. R. Claude 
Graham, then assistant State superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Super 
intendent E. B. Stanley presided at 
each dedication and special guests in- 
cluded Washington County officials and 
educators. 

The new Abingdon and John S. 
Battle High School buildings were oc- 
cupied last year for the first time. These 
buildings are identical in design and 
facilities. They have about 90,000 
square feet of floor space in the main 
building, with about 20,000 square 
feet of floor space in the vocational 
buildings. These two schools were de- 
signed by Beeson and Beeson, archi- 
tects of Johnson City, Tennessee, and 
cost approximately $1,300,000 each. 





Patrick Henry High School, located on route 2, Glade Spring, one 

mile east of Emory and Henry College, is the newest of Washington 

County’s three recently dedicated high schools. It has an enrollment 

of 475 pupils who formerly attended Glade Spring and Meadowview 

schools. J. W. Bowman is principal of the new Patrick Henry High 
School. 





ee 


John S. Battle High School is on highway 11, between Abingdon and 

Bristol. Its enrollment of 725 pupils formerly attended Wallace, Ham- 

ilton, Valley Institute and Cleveland schools. John M. Caywood holds 

the principalship at John S. Battle High School, which has the largest 
enrollment of the three new high schools. 





Abingdon High School, at Abingdon, has an enrollment of 600, in- 

cluding high school pupils formerly housed in William King and 

Bethel and part of the high school enrollment at Cleveland. Curtis 
L. Ramsey is principal of the new Abingdon High School. 
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Patrick Henry High School was oc- 
cupied for the first time this school 
year. While modern in design and 
equipment as the other two, it is not 
as large, having 80,000 square feet of 
floor space and no vocational building. 
Echols-Sparger and Associates of Ma- 
rion, Virginia, were the architects for 
if. 

This building program has not only 
provided facilities for an adequate pro- 
gram for high school pupils, but the 
facilities formerly occupied by high 
school pupils are now being used for 
elementary pupils, making it possible 
for them to have a sound educational 
program in the elementary grades. 

When a county-wide bond issue 
failed in May 1956, several districts 
joined together to pass district bond 
issues in order that this building pro- 
gram might be made possible. 

Serving on the Washington County 
School Board during this building pro- 
gram were Chairman J. T. Hayter, 
Reeves T. Barker, John A. Copen- 
haver, J. Pickett Johnson, J. T. Lee, 
J. Hughes Mast, Mrs. Robert Stiles, 
J. Clark Mason, Mrs. Mahlon L. Rob- 
inson, George Grant, Jr., W. R. Bur- 
nette, and Roy C. Cuddy. 


Heads NEA New York 
Office 


Eric Rhodes heads the mid-Man- 
hattan office of the National Education 
Association, which opened in New 
York in September. It is the fourth 
regional office to be established by the 
NEA; the others are located in Boston, 
San Francisco, and St. Paul. Mr. 
Rhodes was formerly assistant director 
of the NEA membership division. He 
joined the NEA staff in 1957 as its 
first full-time salary consultant, work- 
ing with state and local associations. 
He was a founder of the NEA’s Na- 
tional School for Teacher Salary Sched- 
uling, an annual workshop held in 
Washington. He has also done field 
work in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, the area to be served by 
the New York regional office. Before 
coming to the NEA, he was executive 
secretary of the Montgomery County, 
Maryland, Teachers Association. Prior 
to that he taught in Virginia, serving 
as high school guidance counselor and 
English department chairman in Ar- 
lington County. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Campbell, librarian 
at Ingleside Elementary School in Nor- 
folk, had many requests for books on 
coin collecting, but when she found 
there were no books written in a lan- 
guage her readers could understand, she 
decided to fill the need by writing such 
a book. After three years of research 
and writing, her finished book, entitled, 
From Nails to Nickels, was released 
last year by the Little, Brown Publish- 
ers. It is a history of American money 
with many eye-catching illustrations in 
brown and gold tones. “I tried to relate 
money to history, to show how events 
and development of money are related,” 
said Mrs. Campbell. “I wanted to teach 
history as well as a hobby.” 

Mrs. Campbell is the wife of Dr. W. 
E. Campbell, assistant superintendent 
of Norfolk City Schools for business 


and finance. 


School Libraries Are Focus 
of Library Week 


School libraries as an essential to 
quality education are a special focus of 
National Library Week observance, 
celebrated in well over 5,000 communi- 
ties during Library Week, April 16-22. 

The American Association of School 
Librarians, which became a department 
of the National Education Association 
last year, has appointed a special com- 
mittee on Library Week to implement 
activity related to the national effort. 


Whom, then, do | call educated? First, 
these who control circumstances instead of 
being mastered by them, those who meet 
all occasions manfully and act in accordance 
with intelligent thinking, those who are hon- 
erable in all dealings, who treat good- 
naturedly persons and things that are dis- 
agreeable; and furthermore, those who hold 
their pleasures under control and are not 
overcome by misfortune; finally, those who 
are not spoiled by success. Socrates 
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National Library Week—April 16-22 


A Salute to New Virginia Authors 


Librarian Lacks Book— 
Writes It 


Authors Fourth Book 


on Unique University 





Melton Wright, director of instruc- 
tion for Frederick County, has pub- 
lished his fourth book. Fortress of 
Faith, recently released, is the story of 
his alma mater, Bob Jones University. 
It begins with the life of the founder, 
Dr. Bob Jones, and branches out to de- 
scribe the work of Bob Jones, Jr. in 
establishing the growing university. 

Mr. Wright's other three biographi- 
cal works are, “Giant for God,” life 
of the evangelist, Billy Sunday; “Into 
the Light” on the blind Nina Gary 
Pifer; and “The Beloved Schoolmaster,” 
portrait of Dr. William H. Keister of 
Harrisonburg. 

A native of Charleston, S. C., Mr. 
Wright attended Darlington Prep and 
the Rome, Ga. high school before go- 
ing to Bob Jones University where he 
received his BA degree in 1945. He 
earned his Master of Education degree 
from the University of Virginia in 1951. 
Mr. Wright has held principalships in 
Harrisonburg. 


Writes Church History 


Gladys Yates, teacher of Government 
and Sociology at Suffolk High School, 
has written a History of Suffolk Chris- 
tian Church. Founded in 1860, Miss 
Yates prepared this history of her church 
for its centennial year. Sketches of 
organizations within the church and 
Sunday School during its hundred-year 
period are included in the appendix of 
the 121l-page book, with a colorful 
cover, published by the Messenger 
Printing Company of Portsmouth. 
Miss Yates served on the VEA Board 
of Directors as president of District B 
during 1958-59. She is a graduate of 
Elon College and has done additional 
graduate work. Miss Yates was the first 
recipient of the “Outstanding Teacher 
Award” in 1956 by the Suffolk and 
Nansemond County Chamber of Com- 


merce. 





Teacher Writes First Book on 
Virginia Life 


Dr. Dorothy M. Torpey, head of 
the Social Studies Department at the 
Francis C. Hammond High School, 
Alexandria, has written her first book, 
entitled Hallowed Heritage: The Life 
of Virginia. “I wanted to help people 
appreciate the rich heritage which is 
Virginia’s”, she said. The Common- 
wealth of Virginia has a particularly 
rich heritage because of its early exist- 
ence, its type of residents, its favorable 
location, its historical background, its 
varied economic resources, its diverse 
culture and its political aspects, she 
added. “Hallowed Heritage” presents a 
comprehensive description of these 
phases of living, past and present, and 
reveals numerous contributions which 
Virginia and Virginians have made to 
American civilization. Its seven chap- 
ters cover the geographical, historical, 
economic, cultural and political life in 
Virginia from the founding of the first 
permanent English settlement at James- 
town to the present day, with a sum- 
mary concluding each chapter. A na- 
tive of New York, having come to Vir- 
ginia in 1947, Dr. Torpey states that 
“When one is well-informed of the 
deeds, hardships and activities which 
occurred during the War Between the 
States in Virginia and in other southern 
states, one can easily understand the 
ever-present pride which the Confeder- 
ate Flag does, and always will, inspire.” 
As recipient of a Ford Foundation 
Fellowship, Dr. Torpey was able to 
travel throughout the Commonwealth 
gathering information for her book, 
Hallowed Heritage: The Life of Vir- 
ginia. 

Hallowed Heritage: The life of Virginia, 
by Dorothy M. Torpey. Published by 
Whittett & Shepperson, Richmond, Va. 
253 pages, plus pictures and maps. $6.75 
postpaid, ordered direct from author: Dr. 
Dorothy M. Torpey, 810 Grand View 
Drive, Alexandria, Virginia. 
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Radio and TV Carry Series of 


VEA Announcements on Schools 


Films and tapes of approximately one 
minute in length with commentary by 
dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA executive 
secretary, will be carried by 13 tele- 
vision stations and 48 radio stations 
throughout the State. The series of 
eight films and tapes will appear at one 
week intervals, the first having been 
distributed on March 8. Subjects 
covered include: 


\—1960 High School Graduates At- 
tending College in 1960-61 

2—School Buildings 

3—Drop Outs 

4—Training of Teachers 

5—Men Teachers 

6—Salaries 

7—Ability 

8—Education Pays 


Radio Stations Using Series of VEA Tapes 


Each presentation closes with the 
question, “What is the situation in your 
School Division?” These films and tapes 
will be used on news broadcasts and as 
spot announcements of interest to pro- 
fessional and lay people in your com- 
munity. In some instances they will 
serve as a base for a ten or fifteen min- 
ute program supplemented by informa- 
tion about the local school situation 
given by a panel of school superintend- 
ents, presidents of local education asso- 
ciations, and other leaders in education. 
A thirty-minute television film present- 
ing highlights from the eight recent re- 
search studies of the VEA will be sched- 
uled in May. 

Your comments on the television and 
radio series will be appreciated by the 
cooperating TV program directors and 
radio managers listed below: 





VEA Membership 


Southampton County has 
made the VEA Membership Hon- 
or Roll, having reached 100 per 
cent membership. This makes a 
total of 66 counties and cities with 
full membership in their state- 
wide professional organization. 
The schools listed below have 
100% WEA membership, but 
their counties and cities have not 
yet reached the perfect record 
for the VEA Honor Roll. 
FALLS CHURCH CITY 

Thomas Jefferson Elementary School 
HENRICO COUNTY 

Baker School 

Laburnum Elementary 

Montrose Elementary 

Varina School 

PORTSMOUTH CITY 

Cradock High School 

HENRY COUNTY 

Campbell Court Elementary School 
Ridgeway Elementary School 
NORFOLK CITY 


Coleman Place School 











TV Stations Using Series of VEA Films 


Station Program Director 

WHIS-TV . O. C. Young 

WCYB-TV Art Counters 

WSVA-TV Robert E. Lee 

WLVA-TV Warren Uttal 

WTAR-TV Joel Carlson 

WVEC-TV Lindsay Tucker 

WXEX-TV Robert |. Grosman (Program Manager) 
WAVY-TV Richard Fraser 

WRVA-TV Sam Carey (Program Manager) 
WTVR-TV John Shan 

WDBJ-TV Charles Ballou 

WSLS-TV Mel Linkous 


WMAL-TV Theodore M. McDowell (Program Manager) 





One of six posters on education displayed in the Richmond area by 


City Station Manager City 
Arlington WEAM Kenneth L. Wood Bluefield, W. Va. 
Bedford WBLT James E. Synan Bristol 
Blackstone WKLV John R. Clement (Program Director) Harrisonburg 
Bristol WFHG W. L. Nininger Lynchburg 
Charlottesville Way R. C. Walker Norfolk 
Charlottesville WELK _E. W. Elverston (News Director) ee esi 
Clifton Forge WCFV Robert H. Reed (Program Director) haiadendh 
Covington WKEY Ken Bryant , 

Crewe WSVS Freeman H. Stewart Richmond 
Danville WBTM Milton Adams Richmond 
Danville WILA Ralph J. Baron Roanoke 
Fredericksburg WFLS Bill Poole Roanoke 
Fredericksbure WFVA John C. Morgan Washington, D. C. 
Gate City WGAT Charlie Doll 

Gretna WMNA Lyle C. Motley 

Hampton WVEC J. M. Sandford (Program Director) 

Harrisonburg WSVA Robert E. Lee (Program Manager) 

Leesburg WAGE Dick Lee (Program Director) 

Lynchburg WBRG Tom Buckley 

Lynchburg WLVA Francis R. Russell (News Director) 

Manassas WPRW W. T. Merchant, Jr. 

Marion WMEV Stella D. Walfenden (Program Director) 

Newport News WGH George Crawford 

Norfolk WCMS Roy La Mere 

Norfolk WLOW Tom Bradshaw (Program Director) 

Norfolk WTAR J. B. Prince 

Pennington Gap WSWV Danie! Gabril 

Petersburg WSSV Roger A. Beane 

Portsmouth WAVY Vern Jones (News Manager) 

Pulaski WPUV John A. Columbus 

Radford WRAD Ray Hatley 

Richlands WRIC James H. Lee 

Richmond WANT Roger Cote 

Richmond WEZL Sid Magdof 

Richmond WLEE Harvey L. Hudson 

Richmond WRNL Ray Schreiner (Program Manager) 

Richmond WRVA Jack Clements (Program Manager) 

Richmond WXGI David M. Wilburn 

Roanoke WHYE Lee Davis (Program Manager) 

Roanoke WSLS John F. Willett (Program Director) 

Rocky Mount WYTI Les Williams 

Salem WBLU Ray B. Bentley 

Stuart WHEO Henry Hill 

Tasley WESR Brooks Russell 

Virginia Beach WBOF Bob Gheza (Program Manager) 

Waynesboro WAYB N. Wieour Kid 

Winchester WINC John P. Lewis 

Wytheville WYVE Arthur M. Gates 
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the General Outdoor Advertising Company as a public service. 
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REPRINTED !!! 8 Outstanding issues of a 


RARE CONFEDERATE PUBLICATION: 
SOUTHERN HLLUSTRATED NEWS. 


Published Weekly in RICHMOND, Virginia—Capitol of 
THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA 


During the critical years of 





The Civil War 








COMMANDER IN CHINE OF 7 


ROBERT EDMUND LEE. 














The SOUTHERN ILLUSTRATED NEWS 
was the Confederate counterpart of 
the North’s “Harper's Weekly” and 
“Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper.” Is- 
sued weekly starting in September 
1862, the publishers fought a losing 
battle against desperate shortages in 
labor and materials and shortly before 
the war ended, suspended publication. 


19th Century Periodicals has chosen 
8 outstanding original issues from the 
years 1862, 1863, 1864 and has re- 
produced them in entirety, exactly as 
they appeared during those stirring 
years. Printed on antique colored 


DURABLE bond paper, each issue con- 
tains eight tabloid size (17” x 11”) 
pages, a review of the latest war 
news, two or more woodcut illustra- 
tions, a sketch of an important Con- 
federate personality, short stories, a 
poem and quaint ads. 


Here are some highlights from some 
of the issues: A Confederate report- 
er’s description of Pickett’s charge at 
Gettysburg, A long sketch of Robert 
E. Lee, a story about Belle Boyd 
“Rebel Spy” and many more fascinat- 
ing stories and on the spot reports. 


Order Today, only $4.95 for the set of 8! 





19th CENTURY PERIODICALS, P.O. Box 935, Guttenberg, New Jersey 


enclosed is $4.95 for which 
‘please send me immediately the 


set of 8 outstanding issues of 
The Southern Illustrated News. Name 
If not satisfied | may return 


the set within one week of re- 
ceipt for a refund. Address. oe eeeeeeee cores ssencees ese seeecesccececcoeccesesesssesssosess . 


enclosed is $1.00 for one sam- City.. ae Pee 


ple copy 


...done...... State... 








New Tools 
(Continued from page 16) 


For the reader who is accustomed 
to seek information in textbooks o 
reference materials, the process fo! 
lowed in programmed learning sound; 
cumbersome and inefhcient. Experi 
ence proves, however, that it is bot! 
fun and informative. Four Tuto 
Texts have been issued to date: “Ad 
ventures in Algebra,” “Introductior 
to Electronics,” “The Arithmetic o! 
Computers,” and “The Elements o! 
Bridge.” They are priced at $3.95 


each. 


An Educational Media Council 
has been formed by thirteen national 
organizations, with headquarters at 
Michigan State University, to bring 
some order out of the vast chaos now 
enveloping audio-visual materials. 
First major project for the new Coun- 
cil is a badly needed national directory 
of the thousands of films, TV kine- 
scopes and video-tapes, filmstrips, 
slide sets, picture sets, tapes, and re- 
cordings that are scattered all over 
the country. The new Council also 
hopes to stimulate discussion, engage 
in research, and disseminate infor- 
mation about instructional materials. 


The National Defense Education 
Act, Title VII, provides funds for re- 
search and experimentation on “new 
educational media.” According to the 
U. S. Office of Education, 139 grants, 
totalling $7,000,000 have been made 
to date—most of them designed to ex- 
plore the application of audio-visual 
learning to new fields, or to test the 
comparative effectiveness of older 
techniques. 


New Tools for learning have not al- 
ways been welcome in the classroom. 
Sometimes they have been rejected 
because they were costly, time con- 
suming, and ill-adapted to the objec- 
tives sought. Sometimes resistance has 
developed merely because they repre- 
sented change in the time-honored 
status quo. Today manufacturers are 
working closely with educators to de- 
velop more flexible, better designed, 
and less expensive machines and ma- 
terials. Today, too, we can no longer 
afford to be satisfied with traditional 
methods whenever more effective 
means of communication are avail- 


able. 
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Organization 
(Continued from page 25) 

t» 100 per cent participation nearly 

every day now. 

From touch football, basketball, 
and softball, this physical education 
program has been broadened to in- 
clude: soccer, volleyball, deck tennis, 
combatives, self-testing, track and 
field, with a wide variety of miscel- 
| neous games used to stimulate inter- 
est. With more planning and added 
equipment, we hope to add such 
activities as tumbling, wrestling, 
tennis, badminton, and perhaps some 
co-recreation activities. 

While not satished with our pro- 
gram, we are encouraged with the 
way our organizational effort has 
improved it. And, by maintaining 
a demand for a high standard of 
performance and behavior, we have 
gained the cooperation, confidence 
and support of the academic teachers 
in many of our problems and projects. 





High School Graduates 
In College 


Approximately 10,000 of Vir- 
ginia’s 1960 white high school 
graduates are attending college 
this year. Altogether 24,000 
graduated last year; thus, 41% 
are now attending college. But 
the percentage of Arlington 
County graduates going to col- 
lege was seven times as great 
as that of Stafford County. 

Approximately 1 out of 2 
city high school graduates at- 
tends college as compared with 
1 out of 3 county graduates. 
Lexington High School sent 
86% of its graduates to college; 
but from some high schools, no 
graduates are attending college. 
A higher percentage of gradu- 
ates go to college from high 
schools with enrollments of 
more than 700 than from 
schools with less than 700 en- 
rollment. 

A survey recently conducted 
shows that of the top fourth of 
Virginia high school graduates, 
one-third failed to go to college. 
This is a great loss of human 
resources, 

How many high school grad- 
uates attend college from your 
school community? 
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NEWS FROM 


ENGLISH NOT TAUGHT HERE 


According to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, “chaotic con- 
ditions” have conspicuously lowered 
the quality of English teaching and 
teacher preparation for a large num- 
ber of the nation’s elementary and 
high schools. The Council estimates 
that less than half of all teachers now 
employed to teach English are ade- 
quately prepared and places the blame 
on school and college administrations, 
parents, the teachers themselves and 
lack of financial support. 

co * * * 


COLLEGE-HIGH SCHOOL 
PARTNERSHIP 


To help provide a full program of 
specialized instruction in rural New 
England schools, Goddard College of 
Vermont, with six other colleges in 
Maine and Vermont, opened its cam- 
pus facilities to school teachers and 
their pupils. Concentrating on music, 
art, science and physical education, 
the colleges have brought special skills 
to pupils in 88 small schools. College 
students have also been made avail- 
able “on loan” as teacher aides. 

* * * * 


TAPES ON TAP 






ye BANS, »/\ 
Demand for tape recordings of edu- 
cational value are on the increase at 
Kent State University in Ohio. Tapes 
cover such varied subjects as jazz, 
Eskimo art, poetry and space travel 
and come from many countries in- 
cluding France, England, Australia 
and Norway. Eighteen countries have 
ordered tape libraries in the past six 
months while requests for individual 
tapes have reached 4,000 per year. 
* * * * 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 
KNOWLEDGE 


Miss Jane Schmann, admissions di- 
rector of Smith College, warned re- 
cently against over-emphasis by stu- 
dents on “techniques of admission” 
as opposed to the “process of learn- 
ing.” Future college students might 
better rely on rigorous study in high 
school rather than on special pro- 
grams or devices designed to “serve 
the immediate objectives of college 
admissions.” 

+ * * * 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 


Educators offers a set of 
four new, free School 
Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 
day. 




















TV PIONEER 


The country’s first statewide, coor- 
dinated closed circuit television school 
instruction program is now operating 
in South Carolina. The four courses 
being broadcast are beginning and in- 
termediate algebra, geometry and 
South Carolina history. 


es £5646 


PHILOSOPHY IN HIGH SCHOOL 





Triadelphia High School in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., is introducing a college 
level philosophy course to selected 
students. Although the subject has 
been handled successfully in high 
schools all over the world, it has 
rarely been offered to American stu- 
dents. The course includes a study of 
logic, ethics and emotional maturity. 

* * * * 


THANKS TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


More than 3,100 teachers in 20 
Groups now are Educators members 

. . and have received $180,000 in 
disability benefits. Monthly income, 
hospital-surgical, and major medical 
(to $10,000) plans are available. . 
at minimum costs. See why 215,000 
other teachers have joined Educators 
since 1910 and received $23,000,000 in 
benefits. Mail the coupon for free in- 
formation without obligation. 






J. H. Stanley 
State Mgr. 
Richmond 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 


| 

[] Send... .sets free | 

Safety Posters | 

C) Please send me full details of your | 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 

any obligation on my part. | 
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Adopted for use in Virginia Schools... 


Six Leading Holt Textbooks... 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY TODAY—by Israel, Roemer, and Durand 
An up-to-date study stressing the physical, social, economic, political, and cultural aspects of 
geography 
STORY OF NATIONS—by Rogers, Adams, and Brown 
Features nation-by-nation approach to world histor, —from early man to the latest developments 





of the cold war 
LE FRANCAIS, Book 1 and Book 2—by Ernst and Levy 
Basic two year course covering conversation, grammar, and reading 
BASIC CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH—by LaGrone 

Brief course for beginners—twenty-five lessons deriving from twenty-five conversations 
INTERMEDIATE CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH—by LaGrone and Romera-Navarro 

Second-year textbook in oral-aural approach 

And, Five W inston Foreign Language Textbooks ... | 
NOUVEAU COURS PRATIQUE DE FRANCAIS POUR COMMENCANTS, First Book- 
by de Sauzé 

Follows famous Cleveland Plan for teaching modern languages 
UN PEU DE TOUT, Second Book—by Dureau and de Sauzé 

For the second-year high school course following NOUVEAU COURS 
GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE—by de Sauzé and True 

Thorough review of grammar following two-year high school course 


FUNDAMENTOS DE ESPANOL, First Book—Manuel and Catherine Salas 
First-year Spanish course for high school following the Cleveland Plan of instruction 


CAMINO ADELANTE, Second Book—By Manuel and Catherine Salas 
Virginia Representative—JOHN D. KENNEDY 


Second-year course introducing students to cultures of several Spanish speaking countries 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


383 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 














George Peahody College for Teachers 


FULL SUMMER SESSION—June 12-August 18 
WIDE CHOICE EARLY SUMMER TERM —June 12 - July 15 


e LATE SUMMER TERM 9 —July 17-August 18 


of 
S U M M E; R e INTERSESSION —August 21-September 1 
PRO GRAMS WORKSHOPS —short, intensive courses 


in specialized fields. 
Let a summer on Peabody’s air-conditioned cam- of Tennessee’s vast recreational and sight-seeing 
pus stretch your mind and stir your imagination area—Tennessee’s Great Lakes of the South, 
while you enjoy the beautiful and relaxing ex- Great Smokies, and the historical Old South. 
perience of summer study at the very doorway Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 


Offers you a 


Address: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“A southern school with national and international recognition.” 
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AND B vents 


Wins Hay Fellowship 





Mary Kennedy, English and History 
teacher at McLean High School, is 
among 76 high school teachers in the 
nation to win a John Hay Fellowship 
award. 

Fellowships cover tuition, travel and 
other expenses to any one of seven 
top universities in the country. 

Miss Kennedy, who teaches ninth 
grade English and is one of four teach- 
ers on a team-teaching experiment in a 
new course on American Civilization at 
McLean, will use her fellowship to 
study at Harvard. 

A previous Hay Fellow is the princi- 
pal of McLean High School, Craighill 
Burks, who attended a special summer 
course in the humanities at Williams 
College. 

Before becoming a teacher, Miss 
Kennedy was connected with the De- 
partment of Defense. 

A native of North Carolina, Miss 
Kennedy attended Hollins College, 
Duke University, and received her A.B. 
degree in history at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


NEA Staff Retirement Board 


Joseph B. Van Pelt, State NEA di- 
rector, has been appointed to the Staff 
Retirement Board of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Mr. Van Pelt is su- 
perintendent of the Bristol City Schools. 
He was president of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association during 1953-54. 
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Directors of Instruction 





James W. Eavey is now Director 
of Instruction for the counties of War- 
ren and Rappahannock. Before assum- 
ing this post at the beginning of this 
school year he had held a similar posi- 
tion in Culpeper County since 1957. 
Mr. Eavey began his teaching career 
in Loudoun County and was principal 
of the William Byrd Junior High 
School in Vinton, Roanoke County, for 
five years. A native of Augusta County, 
he completed requirements for his 
Bachelor’s degree at Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, and did graduate work 
at VPI, receiving his Master’s degree at 
the University of Virginia in 1956. Ac- 
tive in community affairs, he is a mem- 
ber of the Lions Club and the Metho- 
dist Church. 





a 
John W. Klousia has been appointed 
Director of Instruction for Norfolk City 
schools. He comes to Virginia from 
Western Michigan University, Kalama- 


zoo, Michigan, where he has been 
assistant professor of Education. In 
1952-53 he was a part-time instructor 
at the University of Virginia. Mr. 
Klousia began his professional career in 
Iowa where he has taught high school 
and junior college classes. He has also 
taught in Minnesota. He served with 
the U.S. Navy as an education officer 
in 1942-45 and again in 1952-53. A 
native of Iowa, Mr. Klousia has a BA 
degree from Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa, and a MA degree from 
the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. He has completed his doctoral 
program at the University of Virginia, 
with the exception of the dissertation. 
During 1953-55, Mr. Klousia served as 
a member of the survey of Norfolk City 
Schools and wrote as his professional 
project in the doctoral program a paper 
entitled, “A Study of the Attitudes of 
Selected Citizens Toward Problems 
Facing the Norfolk Schools.” 


General Supervisor 





Eugene W. Peyton is the General Su- 
pervisor for Charlotte County Schools. 
He began his professional career as 
supervising principal in Montgomery 
County. Five years later he became 
visiting teacher in Botetourt County, 
and the following year he became su- 
pervising principal of Southview School 
in Roanoke County. 

A native of Roanoke, Mr. Peyton 
graduated from Jefferson High School 
and later received his AB degree from 
Roanoke College, Salem. He has at- 
tended three summer school sessions at 
VPI, Radford Division. Mr. Peyton is 
active in civic affairs, and is a member 
of the Baptist Church. 


We hold these truths to be sel f-evi- 
dent: that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

Thomas Jefferson 
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They are Brothers! 


presents 
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CANADA 
EUROPE 







CALIFORNIA 


HAWAII 
MEXICO 





James M. Gumm George H. Gumm 


Br 


ESCORTED TOURS SUMMER In the February issue, we “gummed 


1961 up” picture identifications in presenting Math, Scienc 


the new principalships of the Gumm 


June 18—29 Days—12 Country brothers! Hence, we are presenting | Forel: 17) 
European. VISIT: Glasgow, above the correct pictures of James | I 
London, Amsterdam, Heidel- Gumm and George Gumm, with our | 
burg, Munich, Lucerne, Ven- apologies to George Gumm and the | language 
ice, Rome, Nice, Paris. family of the late Noel H. Moody. | 

Through error, the photograph of the For NDEA Material and 
* late Mr. Moody was identified as that 


other School Supplies and 


of George Gumm. | Equi ' it 
quipment consult .. . 


June 19—22 Days—Deep South G - . 
, : aa yeorge H. Gumm became prin- | 
and Mexico. VISIT: New Or- cipal of Bethel Elementary School in KURTZ BROS. 
leans, Mexico City, Basilica de EASTERN DIVISION 


esses Washington County this school year, 
Guadalupe, Xochimileo, Aca- S " 7 











say nln panna hia succeeding his brother, James M. | 1001 Cassatt Road, Berwyn 
— a Gumm, in this position. He was pre- PAOLI, PA. 
i viously a member of the Abingdon | Virginia Rep.: CECIL S. WRIGHT 
* High School faculty. | : 
4202 W. Grace St., Richmond 30, Va. 
James M. Gummi is now principal | 
June 19—27 Days—California of Valley Institute Elementary School 
and the Golden West. VISIT: in Washington County, having held 
Carlsbad Caverns, Petrified the principalship at Bethel Elementary | ~ 
Forest, Grand Canyon, Painted School last year. 
| Desert, Disneyland, Yosemite Natives of Washington County, the Wh * 
| Park. brothers received their BA degrees at ere you wan 


Emory and Henry College and each | hea 
* ee | nothing to grow 
earned his MA degree at East Tennes- o g 


see State College. 
July 8—16 Days—Hawaii. VIS- 
IT: Honolulu and its renowned 





Waikiki Beach. 
Henrico Changes 
° Nicholas A. Somma_ has ad- 
vanced to assistant principal of High- 

July 10, July 31 and Special Fall land Springs High School, Henrico —_ 
Oct. 9—13 Days—New Eng- County, where he has been a teacher Gets them fas 
land-Canada. VISIT: New since 1953. The year before that he Gets them all 
York City, Boston, Portland, taught at Sandston Elementary School. Keeps them off 
Quebec City, Montreal, Niag- Mr. Somma has a BA degree from the 
ara Falls, Susquehanna Val- University of Richmond and received 
ley, Harrisburg. his MA degree at Catholic University. 


Charles C. Todd, Jr. has moved 
* to the principalship of Short Pump Ele- 
mentary School, Henrico County, hav- | 
ing served for the past two years as as- | 
sistant principal at Highland Springs | 
Elementary School. He began teaching 


CIRCLE TOURS. Inc in 1953. at Raleigh, North Carolina, 
, . 


and came to Virginia in 1957 as a 


Write NOW for descriptive folders: 


P. O. Box 5426, State College Station teacher at Groveton High School in 

Fairfax County. Mr. Todd was in mili- ; 
| RALEIGH, N. C : ‘ ‘ Write for free 
tary service for two years. He received benhiet, Seo your 
both his BS and M.Ed. degrees from | Dolge Service Man 

















the University of North Carolina. | 
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Foreign Language Supervisor 





Mrs. Pearl Stephenson McDonald, 
formerly on the faculty of Elon College, 
North Carolina, has become supervisor 
of foreign language instruction in Arling- 
ton public schools. 

During the 12 years she was director 
of the Modern Language Teacher Train- 
ing Department at Elon, Mrs. Mc- 
Donald was active in futhering the 
teaching of modern languages. Last 
summer she conducted workshops for 
foreign language teachers in the Lynch- 
burg and Norfolk city school systems. 
This year she has been a consultant in 
foreign languages for Norfolk County. 

Mrs. McDonald is a past president 
of the North Carolina Chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
French. She is a member of the South- 
ern Modern Language Association and 
of Delta Kappa Gamma. In 1952 she 
received a French government scholar- 
ship to La Maison Frangaise at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


Elementary Supervisor 





John G. Foley was appointed ele- 
mentary supervisor in Page County at 
the beginning of this school year, filling 
a position that has been vacant for the 
last few years. He served as administra- 
tive assistant at Luray High School last 
year. A native of Page County, Mr. 
Foley attended Springfield School and 
Luray High School. He earned his 
Bachelor of Science Degree and his 
Master’s degree at Madison College. 
He has also served in the U. S. Army. 
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New Principals 





Donald Gordon Griffin has ad- 
vanced to the principalship of Blair 
Junior High School, Norfolk, where he 
previously served as assistant principal 
of Granby High School. All of his pre- 
vious experience has been at Granby 
High School where he began as a teach- 
er in 1944, serving as acting assistant 
principal during 1951-53, and assistant 
principal since 1955. He has also 
coached various athletics and for the 
past two years he was principal of 
Granby Night School. A native of 
Manteo, North Carolina, Mr. Griffin 
graduated from Maury High School, 
Norfolk, and holds AB and M.Ed. de 
grees from the College of William and 


Mary. 





James W. Milton has become prin 
cipal of Stanley High and Elementary 
School in Page County, succeeding 
Park D. King who moved to Florida. 
Mr. Milton served as assistant princi- 
pal of the Bennett Elementary School 
at Manassas during the past three years. 
He has also taught at Frederick High 
School, at Arcola School, and at Lov- 
ettsville. He earned his AB degree at 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia. Mr. Milton has done 
graduate work at George Washington 
University and is pursuing his Master’s 
degree at the University of Virginia. 


Vote for VEA officers on date set 
by local association between May 


1-10. 








FRENCH 
TRAIN 


DOES MORE THAN 
“GET YOU THERE’’ 


ICi ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


A friendly chat in French or 
English — the sharing of ideas 
and impressions. All this is yours 
to enjoy when you travel by rail 
in France. 


Your trip is more than the beauty 
of the country which passes by 
your window. It’s the people you 


meet as you relax in well-ap- 


pointed compartments. 





BON APPETIT! 


In France food is not just a ne- 
cessity, it’s a true delight. The 
fresh, appetizing meals served 
en route will add to the many 
other pleasures of your trip by 


train. 


y 244 ~ One ticket good 


for one, two or 
three months of 
unlimited 
railroad travel 
interchangeably 
in 13 European 
countries. 





323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal 
1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P.Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 

610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. yv.3 

Please send me: 

C Illustrated booklet Nome 
“FRANCE” 


Address 
Information on 
“EURAILPASS” Civitan 
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Dr. B. H. Van Oot 


IN MEMORIAM 


Their works live on in the lives 
of others 


Dr. Benjamin Henry Van Oot, 
Richmond—Dr. Van Oot, who retired 
in 1956 as supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education for the State De- 
partment of Education, died on Febru- 
ary 4, 1961. A native of Oswego, N. 
Y., he received BA, MA and Ph.D. 
degrees from Columbia University. 
Dr. Van Oot came to the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute in 1924 as teach- 
er and trainer and State supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education and 





Printing, Publishing and Allied Industry 
Rank 5th in Richmond 


GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc. through 51 years of service have 
contributed measurably to this standing of the Printing Industry 
in Richmond, which the Handbook says “is a traditional center 


for printing and publishing.” 


GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc. specialize in the print- 
ing of Magazines, Books and Fine Color Work and 


invite your inquiry. 


The Executive's Handbook, just issued by the 


Richmond Chamber of Commerce, says: 


Dial MI 8-2809 or write: 


GARRETT & MASSIE, Incorporated 


1901 Roane Street, Richmond, Virginia 











Tulip Time, Holland, Michigan 


Alaska 


Ne ee i ss akanesasadl Aug. 4 to 13, 1961 
i ceccenencsscocons Aug. 13 to 20, 1961 
NE SEN EEE Aug. 14 to 20, 1961 
Oe. onc cccvsdinvarteccosu Aug. 21 to 30, 1961 


Fall Foliage—White Mountains of New Hampshire... .. Sept. 30 to Oct. 4, 1961 
On the above tours we use our air ride, picture window, air conditioned, lava- 
tory equipped buses. 
FoR MORE INFORMATION AND Tour Booxks—CaLi 
Hanover MELgose 7-9133 on write 


Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sundays & Holidays 1 to 6 p.m. 
Buses leave from Hanover & York. For other points contact office. 


LINCOLN BUS TOURS 
10 Elm Ave., Hanover, Pa. 


kek eudue sae ehavaceve nel May 17 to 21, 1961 
ac pWaud Ak Madeee Modes cede ed os amie tude June 16 to July 28, 1961 
el Sa June 17 to July 2, 1961 
AP ae Sere eters Gi July 6 to Aug. 6, 1961 


Aug. 24 to Sept. 24, 1961 
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with increased duties, he moved to 
Richmond. He developed a network 
of industrial arts shops throughout Vir- 
ginia and promoted regional and area 
technical schools at Danville, the Nor- 
folk division of the College of William 
and Mary and VPI, and in Washing- 


ton, Augusta and Wise counties. 





Noel H. Moody, Augusta County— 
Principal of the Beverley Manor School 
for the past twenty-one years, Mr. 
Moody died on May 1, 1960. Devoted 
to school work, he had served as a 
principal in Augusta County for thirty- 
four years and in Hanover County as a 
teacher for two years. 

The above photograph was made by 
his son, Robert N. Moody of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. It is published here 
with our apologies to his family, inas- 
much as it appeared in the February 
issue incorrectly identified as George 
Gumm. The late Noel H. Moody was 
the brother of George H. Moody, super- 
intendent of Henrico County schools. 
We are indebted to his son and brother 
for this correction. 





Bertha Seawell Hayes, Gloucester 
County—Miss Hayes, retired since 1948, 
died on January 14, 1961. She had 
served the Gloucester County schools 
for 43 years. For many years she was 
treasurer of the Achilles PTA. Active 
in the Union Baptist Church, she had 
been a Sunday school teacher for 30 
years and treasurer of the WMU for 
11 years. A tribute states, “Her mem- 
ory will live long in the hearts of 
those with whom she was associated.” 
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Retirement Honors 





Mrs. Minnie M. Selby retired at the 
close of the 1960 school year, having 
taught for seventeen years at Wythe 
Elementary School in Hampton. A 
native of Hyde County, North Carolina, 
she attended Woman’s College at the 
University of North Carolina in Greens- 
boro. She taught for four years in 
Hyde County before her marriage, and 
following the death of her husband, 
Mrs. Selby came to Hampton, return- 
ing to teaching in 1943. She now 
resides in Newport News, Virginia. 


Bessie Lee Dickens, after teach- 
ing for 44 years in her home county 
of Southampton retired last year. The 
community said “thank you” to this 
dedicated teacher by a surprise pro- 
gram, “This is Your Life.” Scenes were 
recalled since she first began teaching 
in 1916 at a one-room school near 
Black Head Sign Post. When this 
school closed, she was assigned to Sands 
in Newsoms District. She then taught 
at Sebrell, Capron and Drewryville be- 
fore going to Sedley. Friends connected 
with these schools paid tribute to Miss 
Dickens and she was presented with a 
silver bowl, followed by a reception. 
Sponsors of the event honoring Miss 
Dickens included the Sedley Ruritans, 
the Sedley Woman’s Club, and the 
Sedley PTA. 


Mrs. Janie Belle Kyger of Port 
Republic, Rockingham County, retired 
at the close of last school year with a 
record of 37 years of teaching in Vir- 
ginia. 

The faculty of Port Republic School 
honored her at a luncheon at which 
she was presented with a silver tray. 
She also received a large silver bowl 
from the PTA, and the Rockingham 
County Education Association _ pre- 
sented her with a book, “Leaves of 
Gold.” Mrs. Kyger taught for 34 years 
in Rockingham County, having begun 
her teaching career in her home county 


of Charlotte. 


Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. 
Thomas Jefferson 
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A NEW 8th Edition 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


. .. blends basic economic understandings with 


everyday business principles 


Each of the seven previous editions of GENERAL BUSINESS has been the 
leader in the field. The eighth edition is built upon this solid background 
of satisfaction. It also takes into consideration recent changes in emphasis 
including the need for developing economic literacy and the need to chal- 
lenge the more talented student. Suggestions from many teachers are used 
to increase effectiveness in the classroom. 

The unit division of the eighth edition remains essentially the same as that 
of the previous edition. Many of the parts, however, have been completely 
rewritten. Every paragraph has been changed in some detail. The short read- 
ing assignments are loaded with useful information. End-of-chapter materials 


are expanded and strengthened. An eye-catching typographical treatment 





with color is used throughout the text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N. Y., Chicago 5, Burlingame, Calif., Dallas 2 











;, Bssion 1961 | F 


June 12-July 21 
July 22-August 25 


Opportunities for TEACHERS to: 
e Raise, renew, or revive certificates 


¢ Begin or augment professional 
courses for teaching 


© Increase academic areas (teaching 
fields) for certification 


¢ Work toward a Master’s degree 
(Scholarships are available to a 
limited number of candidates for 
the Master’s degree.) 


¢ Prepare for Administration, Super- 
vision, Guidance positions 


For Catalogue, Address: 


Dean of the Summer School 


Gnibersity of Richmond 


Virginta 
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(«lL hree Corners 
of the Old Dominion 
Schedule of VEA Area Conferences 


Leaders in local education associations will have information on VEA activities 
and the legislative program presented to them at area meetings during April and 
May. Each local association is urged to bring a carload to the most convenient place, 
according to the schedule listed below: 






\ 


SY 








Date Time Place 

April 24 4:30-9:00 p.m. Abingdon High School Abingdon 
April 25 4:30-9:00 p.m. Andrew Lewis High School Salem 

April 26 4:30-9:00 p.m. _—_ Halifax County High School South Boston 
May | 4:30-9:00 p.m. — Loudoun County High School Leesburg 

May 2 4:30-9:00 p.m. Albemarle High School Charlottesville 
May 3 4:30-9:00 p.m. George Wythe High School Richmond 
May 8 4:30-9:00 p.m. Woodrow Wilson High School Portsmouth 





Portsmouth Ledger-Star 


SCHOOL PHYSICIAN RESIGNS. Dr. R. M. Cox, Portsmouth city school 
physician for 22% years, is shown receiving a parting gift from Mrs. Jane S. Snyder 
on behalf of the school nurses. Dr. T. Elmore Jones succeeds him. Pictured from left 
are Superintendent A. J. Mapp, Dr. Cox, Mrs. Cox, Dr. Jones, and Mrs. Snyder. 
Among other guests attending the ceremony at Harry Hunt Junior High School 
was “every nurse, still living, who has ever worked for the school medical depart- 
ment under Dr. Cox.” When he took office in 1938 the department had only three 
nurses, whereas the present staff numbers 13. Dr. Cox has resigned to devote more 
time to his office as secretary-treasurer of the State Board of Medical Examiners and 
to his private practice. 


Ruth Watts, Reporter 
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Gloucester President 





Mrs. Marghuerita Dodd Harris i: 
president of the Gloucester Education 
Association this year. A  co-worke: 
evaluates her leadership in stating that 
“She has inspired each committee chair. 
man with enthusiasm and that spirit 
has become a contagion among mem- 
bers of the Gloucester Education Asso- 
ciation. Her competency in achieving, 
her interest in her profession, and her 
willingness to serve have been respon- 
sible for the much alive and active as- 
sociation in Gloucester County this 
session.” 


A native of Maryland, she graduated 
from Chestertown High School and 
earned her AB degree from Washing- 
ton College. She has also attended sum- 
mer sessions at the College of William 
and Mary and the library work shop at 
Madison College. Mrs. Harris has been 
a teacher for 38 years. She has held 
nearly every office in PTA and was 
president of the Achilles PTA during 
1934-42; she served as chairman of 
Chesapeake District PTA from 1938 
to 1941, and she has been historian of 
the Gloucester PTA since its organiza- 
tion in 1953. 

In other civic responsibilities, Mrs. 
Harris teaches a Men’s Bible Class at 
Bethany Methodist Church, Gloucester 
Point, where she is also assistant organ- 
ist and a past chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Education. She was co-founder 
of the Abingdon Woman’s Club in 
1927 and served as its first president. 
A charter member of York Circle of 
King’s Daughters, Mrs. Harris has two 
children and eight grandchildren. 


Low-Cost Teaching Machine priced at 
$20 is now available. Machine programs 
and programed textbooks, which can be 
used independently of the machine cost 
from $5 to $15. The device and the in- 
struction material are being produced and 
marketed under a co-publishing agree- 
ment between Grolier and Teaching Ma- 
chines, Inc., of Albuquerque, New Mex. 
Courses are now available in Russian, 
spelling, algebra, statistics, and fundamen- 
tals of music. (Grolier, Inc., New York 
36, N. Y.) 
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Progress photo by Cheek 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE—Fifty-one high school teachers were enrolled in 
the Foreign Language Institute last summer at the University of Virginia, the first 
program to offer supplemental training of high school language teachers sponsored 
by the State Department of Education. Nineteen were in the French section, 20 in 
the Spanish section, and 12 in Latin. For six weeks the teachers “lived the lan- 
guage,” since its use was required in all daily activities, including meals. As Latin 
is not a spoken language, the Latin teachers concentrated on learning the culture 
of ancient Rome and new methods of teaching the language. The above picture 
shows teachers in the French section using the language laboratory to tape record 
teaching materials. During the institute, they learned how a laboratory can be used 
by students to polish pronunciation. 


School, Lynchburg, says “When I went 
to college, we had grammar drills and 
more grammar drills—you were supposed 


Joseph M. Carriere, associate director 
of the institute and head of the French 
section, said, “We tried to give them 





the chance to improve their command 
of the language—to make the surround- 
ings full of the same opportunities they 
would have in the countries where the 
languages actually are spoken.” 

Arnold A. Del Greco was director of 
the institute and head of the Spanish 
section. Arthur F. Stocker and James 
S. Constantine, both associate profes- 
sors of classics, headed the Latin pro- 
gram. 

The experience can be summed up 
by comments of two teachers. Mrs. 


Rosalie Fore of E. C. Glass High 


to be able to read a language and write, 
but not to speak it. Now we teach the 
spoken word first. And students like it 
more because they can use it right 
away.” She added, “Language is a lot 
more fun than it used to be.” 

Miss Marion Morton, a teacher at 
Westhampton Junior High School, 
Richmond, stated “I think almost every 
language teacher should go to a course 
like this. We learned many new ap- 
proaches to teaching, and I learned 
again much that I had forgotten. You 
get rusty on things.” 











MATHEWS COUNTY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION had a native son, 
A. Gordon Brooks, shown at right above, as the guest speaker for their January 
meeting. Mr. Brooks is director of Secondary Education for the State Department 
of Education. He spoke on present day trends in education. With him, at left 
above, is Superintendent D. D. Forrest, and in the center is Mrs. C. Aubrey 
White, president of the Mathews County Education Association. Theme of the 
program for this meeting was “Confederacy” in honor of Thomas J. (Stonewall) 
Jackson’s birthday. 
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Highland Teachers Honored 





Mrs. L. O. Rose is shown with silver tea 
set presented by Omar Judy, president of the 
Highland County Education Association. 


Highland County Education Associ- 
ation honored Mrs. L. O. Rose at their 
annual banquet at Stonewall Elementary 
School, presenting her with a silver tea 
set. The presentation was made by 
Omar Judy, president of the HCEA. 
Mrs. Rose retired this year after having 
served thirty years as a classroom teach 
er in the public schools of Virginia. 
This included twenty-one years in High 
land, six years in Rockbridge, and one 
year each in Bath, Augusta and Nel- 
son counties. 

At the same time Mrs. Séybert Han 
sel was presented with her twenty-five 
year service pin. 

Mrs. Leola S. Maloy, Reporte: 





Citizenship Survey 
Returns Continue 
In addition to the schools listed in 
the February and March issues of the 
Journal, six others have reported that 
100 per cent of their faculty members 
are registered to vote. The six schools 
listed below make a total of 455 schools 
in Virginia with 100 per cent qualified 
voting personnel. 
HALIFAX COUNTY 
Catawba Elementary School 
Cluster Springs Elementary School 
North Staunton Elementary School 
Turbeville Elementary School 
Wilson Memorial Elementary School 
STAUNTON 


Westside Elementary School 
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REE PRE a als 


FACULTY FOLLIES given in February at Waynesboro High School included this chorus line of precision dancers made 
up of faculty members at Wayne Hills School. The high-steppers are, from left, Grace Deputy, Winifred Stubbs, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ryder, Mrs. Frances Irvine, Mrs. George Garrett, Mrs. Janice Noell, Mrs. Lem Fitzgerald, and Mrs. Alma Harris. This 
was one of the attractions given by each school in the Waynesboro Education Association; others included skits, rendition of 
the “Charleston,” and music from the “Roaring Twenties.” 


Directed by Eugene Brondoli, gen- 
eral supervisor for Waynesboro, facul- 
ties of the local schools proved them- 
selves versatile as they took to the stage 
to enact the “good old days—the fabu- 
lous ‘twenties.’ ” 

Amazed parents and screaming chil- 
dren were convinced during the two 
evening performances that these ‘barons 
of the blackboard’ were human, if not 
comical characters, as they portrayed 
“Frankie and Johnny;” danced the 
Charleston; reviewed the silent films 
and cavorted through pantomimes, 
songs, skits, and other antics—recalling 
vaudeville, the nickelodeon, college days, 
and strolls through the park. 

Sponsored by the Waynesboro Edu- 
cation Association, this seventh annual 
Faculty Follies, despite its rollicking 
mood, had a serious purpose—financing 
a scholarship for some deserving 
Waynesboro High School senior, who 
plans teaching as a career. Thus, they 
proved “fund-raising, with fun.” 


Mrs. Margaret F. Jesser, Reporter 


Technology, Television, and 
Team Teaching at DAVI 
Convention, April 24-28 


Latest advances in electronic and 
other teaching aids which are trans- 
forming classroom teaching will be 
talked about, demonstrated and avail- 
able for examination at the annual con- 
vention of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction CDAVI) when it 
opens in Miami Beach, Florida, April 
24-28. Headquarters for the conven- 
tion will be at the Deauville Hotel. 
Some 3000 educators and interested 
laymen are expected. 


aa 





(News-Virginian photo) 
WAYNESBORO PRINCIPAL HONORED. Kate Collins, who has a record 
of having taught for 46 years without missing a term was honored by theWayne 
Hills School Parent-Teacher Association. Miss Collins is principal of the Wayne 
Hills School at Waynesboro. She was given a lifetime membership in the PTA 
and Superintendent F. B. Glenn presented Miss Collins with a corsage. Shown 
above, from left, are Royce Tooley, PTA vice president and program chairman; 
Mrs. George Harnsberger, first vice-president of the Virginia Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; Miss Collins; Superintendent F. B. Glenn; and Charles Spencer, 
PTA president. 

Miss Collins began her professional career in Rockbridge County as a first grade 
teacher. For many years she was principal of Wenonah School in Waynesboro be- 
fore transferring to the Wayne Hills School. She graduated from Covington High 
School and has a BS degree from the University of Virginia. Active in civic 
affairs, Miss Collins is a past president of the Business and Professional Woman’s 
Club, American Legion Auxiliary, and Wenonah Garden Club. She has served 
on the boards of the American Red Cross and the Waynesboro Public Library. She 


is also active in the First Baptist Church. 
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Senator Spong Speaks at 
Surry 


Senator William B. Spong, Jr. of 
}ortsmouth gave an informative mes- 
sage on the work of the Spong Commis- 
sion, established by the General Assem- 
bly in 1959, at the annual banquet of 
the Surry County Education Associa- 
tion on January 17. Senator Spong stat- 
cd that the Commission is making a 
thorough study of secondary public 
schools and comparing them with other 
systems. He concluded that the trend 
was toward the use of some of the 
newer educational practices and pro- 
cedures, such as large group instruc- 
tion, educational television and lan- 
guage laboratories as basic teaching 
tools. 

He was introduced by Robert H. 
Moore, principal of Surry School. Mrs. 
Hazel B. Fisher, president of the Surry 
Association, presided. Dinner was served 
in the school cafeteria by Mrs. Dorothy 
A. Savedge and her Home Economic 
students. 

Virginia K. Mitchell, Reporter 


King George County 
Observes Education Week 


The schools in King George County 
observed American Education Week, 
November 6-12, 1960, with traditional 
open house programs, teas for teachers, 
and parent visitations. Outstanding 
was the program at King George High 
School, with the FTA and FBLA 
chapters sponsoring Back-to-School 
Night. Parents came to school and 
went through their children’s sched- 
ules; they seemed to enjoy scrambling 
to get to classes before the tardy bell 
rang. At Potomac Elementary School, 
parents were invited to view the work 
of the pupils. Shiloh Elementary School 
had a full week’s schedule with the 
film, “Child Growth and Development” 
shown at the PTA meeting; the princi- 
pal spoke to the fifth and sixth grades 
on “Obligations and Responsibilities of 
Citizenship”; parents heard compositions 
written by pupils on “What Education 
Means to Me” at an open house; and 
the week’s activities concluded with a 
luncheon for parents. 





Nine State Taxes—Rates and Col- 
lections is the latest publication of the 
NEA Committee on Educational Fi- 
nance. The booklet provides informa- 
tion on state tax rates and collections 
as of December 31, 1960. The major 
state taxes covered are general sales, 
motor fuel, individual income, motor 
vehicle, corporation, tobacco, alcoholic 
beverages, property, and insurance pre- 
miums taxes. Copies of the booklet are 
available at 50 cents each from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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INFORMATION 
Contribute to the scientific 
literacy of the entire 
student community 

in preparation 

for citizenship in 

the space age. 


MOTIVATION 


Stimulate and call to 
action the full 
intellectual capacity of 
the student. 


INSPIRATION 


Present the wonders of 
nature as evidence of the 
existence of a Supreme 
Intelligence, thus instilling 
responsibility and 
reverence in the 
individual 


Write for preview 
for purchase 


or rental 
information 


Also FREE 


Catalog and 


AY 


MYSTERY oF TIME 
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A general appreciation of science is vital 





to the cultural development of our young 
people in this new era. Atomic energy, 
space exploration and other technological 
by-products of the research laboratory 
are the natural heritage of today’s 

young citizens who must be well 

informed to control and use them 

wisely tomorrow. Science For Tomorrow 
films bring together unexcelled scientific 
reporting, imaginative and dramatic 
presentation and philosophical 

structure compatible with the 

public school situation. 
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‘Science For Tomorrow’ films 
are especially suited for carefully integrated 
and purposeful assembly programs. 


MIS 


Send me the Utilization Guides and Catalog on 
“Science For Tomorrow” films. 





SRR ES Sa 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ; a es .<@ 
STATE = 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
P.O. Box 25575-GG ®@ Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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GLANCES AT NEW 


United States History, by Ruth Wood 
Gavian and William A. Hamm. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston 16, Mass. 
880 pages. $5.60. 

Profusely illustrated, this lively history 
of the United States has height, breadth, 
depth, and spirit. Written in fluent style, 
the readable text is organized on a chrono- 
logical basis, but for clarification, some so- 
cial, cultural, and economic trends are 
treated topically. While every period of 
United States history is well covered, be- 
ginning with the discovery of the new 
world, the modern period—from 1865 to 
the present—has received thorough treat- 
ment. Arranged in units, chapters, and 
sections, each of the ten units is introduced 
by a Time-Line with a chronological list of 
important events occurring within that pe- 
riod, and a unit Preview. Each unit con- 
cludes with a summary of its High Points, 





and every chapter is followed by review 
questions and suggestions for further study. 
Of help to teachers are the accompanying 
Teacher's Manual, Quiz Book, and Stu- 
dent Workbook. 


Psychology, by T. L. Engle. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
657 pages. 

In its third edition, Psychology: Its Prin- 
ciples and Applications has been specially 
prepared for students who may have only 
an introductory course in psychology. Di 
vided into seven units, each chapter closes 
with a list of suggested reading, each book 
having been selected with high school sen- 
iors and college freshmen in mind. Al- 
though the scientific point of view is 
stressed, the textbook does not burden the 
student with statistical details. Experi 
mental studies are summarized and the 
book is well illustrated. 





1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 
If you are not living up to your responsibilities to do the best you can for yourself pro- 
fessionally, we can help you. We have many calls from the best school systems for 1961-62. 
No registration fee. No obligation until acceptance of a position. 


Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
N.A.T.A. Phone: CApital 4-2882 











ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Our 22nd year) 


Vacancies Today — $4000-$7200 
Maryland — Virginia — New York 
605 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C., Member NATA 








Cc. D. GUESS 





SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
of Richmond 
Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone Mi 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 
SUSAN F. GUESS 





FRANK HURLEY 














‘SoulHEaSr 





Serving public school teachers and administrators in the Southeast — 
N. C., Va., S. C., Ga., Fla. Advise position desired and give your qualifications. 


HAWORTH fist 








Established 1937 
SEEKING A POSITION? 
Nation wide, reliable service; school and col- 


lege placements in teaching and in administra- 
tion. Write, telling us more about yourself 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Mgr 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N.A.T.A. (Est. 1925) 











AVERY EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Formerly Avery Teachers Agency 
New Haven, Conn. 

School and College Placement in the East 
Counseling—tInterview by Appointment 
Mrs. Vera Avery, Director 
Tel. FE 7-4171, Kerr Bldg., Wash., 7, D. C. 
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RAISE MONEY .... 


school projects . . . Easy . . . Dignified 
No Investment — No Risk 
For ‘‘no-obligation’’ information write: 
STM—1—Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 











” 1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA e 
the Sun 
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School Health and Health Education 
by C. E. Turner, C. Morley Sellery, and 
Sara Louise Smith. The C. V. Mosby Co , 
St. Louis 3, Missouri. 481 pages. $5.00. 

Written for teachers and school healt), 
personnel, this book presents the educ: 
tional aspects of the school health progran 
and the personnel relationships involved 
Its organization, methods, and procedure 
in health education are presented in detai 
Activities of physicians, nurses, dentist: 
dental hygienists, physical educators, an 
others who contribute to the health pro 
gram of the school are indicated in suc! 
a way as to show administrative relation 
ships and educational opportunities with 
out a discussion of the respective profes 
sional techniques involved. This fourth 
edition is well illustrated. 


Introduction to Electronics (TutorText 
by Robert J. Hughes and Peter Pipe. Dou 
bleday & Company, New York 22, N. Y. 
421 pages. 

This TutorText introduces self-instruc 
tion in the world of the electron, and 
promises mastery of the subject. Intended 
for the person who wants to gain an un 
derstanding of electronics, either as a pre 
lude to advanced study or as a matter of 
intelligent interest, the principles set forth 
in this book in terms of radio communica 
tion are valid in every application of elec 
tronics. Since the world of electronics is 
made up of such devices as the resistor, the 
capacitor, the coil, the transistor, and the 
vacuum tube, knowledge of how and why 
each works will bring an understanding 
of any circuit. 


Dictionary of Spoken Spanish, Words, 
Phrases, and Sentences. Garden City 
Books, Garden City, N. Y. 

This is a Spanish-English, English- 
Spanish dictionary of over 18,000 com- 
monly used, practical words, phrases, and 
expressions with valuable supplements on 
pronunciation, grammar, money, road signs, 
geography, and foods. 


Algebra in Easy Steps with Modern 
Units, by Edwin I. Stein. D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc., Princeton, N. J. 
376 pages. $3.96. 

A basal textbook in first-year algebra, 
with supplementary units, Algebra in Easy 
Steps consists of 18 units flexibly organ- 
ized, a review section, and three modern 
units. It provides basic contemporary topics 
in the regular algebra course. 


Word-Analysis Practice, by Donald D. 
Durrell, Helen A. Murphy, Doris U. 
Spencer, and Jane H. Catterson. World 
Book Company, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. Intermediate Series: Levels A, B, C. 

Word-Analysis Practice stimulates and 
guides vocabulary growth by combining 
the application of phonetics with use of 
context clues, thus promoting growth in 
both skills. Use of practice cards also con- 
tributes effectively to growth in reading 
power and to improved spelling perform- 
ance. Level A cards contain 720 words for 
low fourth-grade reading ability and Levels 
B and C cards have 1200 words each for 
average pupils of fourth to low fifth, and 
average fifth to low sixth grade reading 
ability. 
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Iiow to Prepare for High School En- 
trance and Scholarship Examinations, 
(rades 7-9, by Leonard A. Perlman and 
cchers. Youth Education Systems, 6 Rail- 
road Way, Larchmont, N. Y. 256 pages. 
Paper, $2.50. 

With its new edition, “PHEP” in- 
cjudes survey tests in English, general sci- 
ence, mathematics, and citizenship educa- 
ton as well as word-lists suggesting areas 
{or review in the various subject-matter 
(elds. The student is introduced to various 
testing techniques and given ample prac- 
tice in each so that he will be well 
equipped when confronted by an actual 
test paper. 


Compensation On The Campus. Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Washington 
6, D. C.: the Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W. 1961. 536 pp. $3 


The salaries paid to professors in our 
nation’s colleges is , arene | a marked 
increase, an effort is being made to recruit 
adequate staff, and schools are trying to 
hold experienced faculty members. 


How well some of them are succeeding 
is indicated in a new 536-page book, 
Compensation on the Campus, from the 
Association for Higher Education. The 
book was prepared as a source of ideas 
for college and university faculty and ad- 
ministrators wrestling with problems of 
improving salaries, salary practices, and 
fringe benefits for faculty members. 
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Tape Storage Racks for Language Lab- 
oratories. The new RTP-560 has a ca- 
pacity of 560 tapes either 5” or 7” 
which can be intermixed. Welded steel 
construction is utilized throughout with 
a baked-on-pearl gray enamel finish. Color 
coded subject indexing and position re- 
taining clips are featured. Misfiling is 
virtually impossible while all tapes are 
immediately available. (Neumade Prod- 
ucts Corp., 250 West 57th St., New 
Yorn ¥5, N.Y.) 












DeLuxe 3400 Series folding arm chair 
can be used for both permanent and 
auxiliary seating. Body-formed for com- 
fort, the roomy chair is attractive in 
appearance without excessive size or 
weight, and folds to a flat three inches. 
The arms fold in one motion with the 
rest of the chair. Upholstery material in 
a wide range of colors including Nauga- 
hyde, nylon and grospoint over foam rub- 
ber. (Clarin Mfg. Co., 4640 West Har- 
rison Street, Chicago 44) 


Speech Improvements 


Through Fun 


Situations 


These two types of joyous activity which help solve 


Speech problems even before chi 


Id is aware he has a problem are 


culled from speech teacher Roberta M. Buchanan's article in the 
Journal of Florida Education Association. 


Games that have as primary ob- 
jective the improvement of indi- 
vidual speech sounds also include 
training in coordination, relaxa- 
tion, and controlled emotional re- 
lease. For “10 Little Indians” game: 


Class sits cross-legged in circle 
around chief (teacher) who leads 
their activity by beating her 
drum. (Might explain this was an 
early method of communication.) 
One beat prepares them for action. 
Then, as each Indian’s number is 
called, he jumps up into position. 
Number can be duplicated. 

Group rotates in war dance move- 
ment around chief according to 
tempo of drum beat, adding voice 
on voice till 10th Indian joins in. 

= 


with 


of Wrigley’s 


This gradual increase in volume 
ends in war whoop. Indians rotate 
in war dance movement once 
more around chief to illustrate 
increase in tempo. 

Starting again in unison, (10 little, 
9 little, 8 little Indians etc.) each 
as number is called sits down in 
original cross-legged position and 
stops speaking. Chief ends game 
by softly beating her drum. 
From first grade through high 
school, creative dramatics is a 
means of speech training. By 
group participation, child can 
forget fear and submerge self into 
the whole experience. And the 
business of play production can 
be creative outlet for boys who 
like to build, paint, experiment 
with lights, sound, color. And for 
girls to design costumes, 
4 and do make-up. 





After a busy day 
a big date coming up 


or just staying home, the 
lively flavor and smooth chewing 


Spearmint Gum 


help give you a quick ‘‘pickup."’ 



























































































Yours FOR 


THE ASKING 


It’s later than you think. Right now 
is the time to check over the items in 
this column. Indicate on the coupon 
which you can use and your requests 
will be forwarded to the advertisers 
promptly. Please be sure to fill in 
your address completely and without 
abbreviations. 

147. Cireular listing the 40 Rainbow 
Classics. Full-color illustration by 
outstanding artists in each volume. 
(Work Publishing Company ) 

151. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon 
and gift wrap paper. It suggests 
ways to earn money for group activi- 
ties. (Ideal Gift Tie) 

4. Information about a no-risk, no-in- 
vestment Protected Fund Raising 
plan used by schools and school 
groups from Maine to California. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 

27. Graded Catalog of books for ele- 
mentary and junior high schools and 
Classified Catalog of Books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company ) 

34. For Better, Faster Reading. A four- 
page brochure describes and _illus- 
trates the Rateometer, a motor-driven 
device for improving reading rate 
and comprehension; the Eye-Span 
Trainer, a simple hand operated card 
shutter for improving reading skill; 
and the Flash-Tachment, for con- 
verting a 2 x 2 slide or filmstrip 
projector into a tachistoscope. ( Audio- 
Visual Research) 

110. France. A 16 page booklet, in color, 
with its charming cover and inside 
illustrations by well-known French 
artists, as well as beautiful photo- 
graphs, contains much helpful in- 
formation on what to see and look 
for in various regions of France. 
Included will be information on 
Eurailpass, the one ticket that is 
good for*one, two or three months 
of unlimited railroad travel in 13 


European countries. (French Na- 
tional Railroads) 

127. Poison Ivy Posters for classroom 
display—11” x 14” in color illustrat- 
ing and describing Poison Ivy, Oak 
and Sumac. Also minatures for dis- 
tribution to pupils. (Ivy-Dry Corpo- 
ration ) 

129. Science Film Catalog of elementary 
and secondary titles. (Moody In- 
stitute of Science) 

158. Sample Copy of a reproduction of 
the Southern Illustrated News, pub- 
lished in Richmond, Virginia, start- 
ing in September 1862. Reproduced 
in entirety, same size (17” x 11”), 
exactly as the issue appeared origi- 
nally. Cost $1.00 postpaid. Cash 
with order. (19th Century Periodi- 
cals) 





9t’4 News To. Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of interest to educators. This 
listing should not be construed as a recom- 
mendation by the editor. If unable to find 
these products in your locality, your re- 
quest to the magazine for further informa- 
tion will be forwarded to the manufacturer. 











Show Wagon is a compact portable out- 
door stage which is readily adaptable to 
band concerts, convocations, rallies and 
other functions requiring an outdoor stage. 
It provides an acoustically balanced semi- 
enclosure with a 16-foot deep flat stage, a 
two-level stage, a four-step riser or a stage 
with end risers. The compact, all-purpose 
unit folds into a fully enclosed highway 
trailer with dual wheels, electric brakes 
and a heavy duty hitch for travel. It can 
be towed by car, station wagon, truck or 
tractor. Can be set up for use in a few 
minutes by only two men. It is equipped 
with a complete lighting system and con- 
nections for speakers, microphone, podium 
and spot lights. (Wenger Music Equip- 
ment Co., Box 300, Owatonna, Minn. ) 


Table-Model Popcorn Machines have 
been developed with increased popping ca- 
pacities for the school market. The 14- 
ounce kettle Citation and the 8-ounce ket- 
tle Continental Mark VIII are newly de- 
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signed. Both are deluxe models with ar- 
tractive styling. Readily portable, easy :5 
operate and low in price, the new m:- 
chines can be used in many areas of the 
school. (Gold Medal Products Co., 1825 


Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati 14, Ohio) 








Virginia’s 
MASSIVE 
RESISTANCE 


Five exciting years 
of Virginia history 
BY BENJAMIN MUSE 
At your bookstore, $3.95, 
or address 


Indiana University Press 

















GROUP 


PROFITS 


Schools, church groups, women’s clubs, 
etc., interested in earning 45 cents profit 
on each $1 sale of attractive Gift Tie 
Ribbons. Also complete line of gift wrap- 
ping papers. Write for FREE sample 
rochure today. 


IDEAL GIFT TIE 
1133 Main Street ¢ Dept. 66A 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 









VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 
103 N. 14TH St., RicHmonp, VA. 











PATTERNS OF 
SPANISH SUBJUNCTIVE 
A Drill tape, with text by Native Speaker, 20 
minutes running time, dual track, 7% ips, 
$4.00. Additional texts, 10c ea. 


JOHN S. ERVIN 
409 Lyric Lane Falls Church, Va. 





__ FREE COLOR POSTER 


11” x 14” for Classroom Display 
Illustrating and Describing 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Specify 
number of posters and miniatures needed. Teachers 
only—Write: 


ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 








FUND RAISING CAMPAIGNS 
LARGE AND SMALL GROUPS 
“SELL NATIONALLY KNOWN CANDIES” 


TOP PROFITS — NO INVESTMENT 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
Write us for details on our guaranteed 
fund raising plan. 
EDWARDS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
2927 Lincoln Ave. Richmond 28, Va. 

















Before mew buy any books for 
your school library, write for our 
helpful free GRADED CATALOGS: 
“Lippincott Books for Children’’ 


for High Schools'’— both with 
subject indexes. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





(Elementary) and ‘“‘Lippincott Books 


Library Service Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 





VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 








Red, White and Blue 
patriotic all wool jersey costume 
by Jr. Sophisticates . . . a red-lined 
navy jacket over white-bloused 


navy dress. 100.00 


RICHMOND « CHARLOTTESVILLE « ROANOKE ¢ LYNCHBURG 











Would you like to invest your Summertime, 1961, 
in further study . . . or perhaps in the enjoyment 
and education offered by travel? But are you 
hesitant to make the decision because of too little 
extra cash or too many other obligations? Then 
The Bank of Virginia’s TEACHER LOAN PLAN 
is tailor-made for you! 


Designed to serve you with the utmost speed and 
simplicity, the TEACHER LOAN PLAN makes 

extra money readily available. Use it to make your 
next-summer dreams realities . . . use it to 

consolidate your current obligations into one 

low-cost, monthly payment .. . use it for both 
purposes! You select the amount you wish to borrow. 

A repayment schedule can be set up to suit your budget. 
Payments are suspended during summer months. 


Write, phone or come in and discuss our convenient 
TEACHER LOAN PLAN. 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 





